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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FAMILY, 


Ir would be difficult to say how 
Penninghame Castle had got that im- 
posing name. It was an old house 
standing almost on the roadside, at. least 
at the termination of a rough country 
road leading from the village, which 
widened into a square space at the side 
of the house. The village road was 
lined with trees, and it pleased the 
Musgraves to believe that it had been 
in happier days the avenue to their an- 
cient dwelling, while the rough square 
at the end had been the courtyard. The 
place itself consisted of a small mansion 
not important enough to be very dis- 
tinctive in architecture, built on to the 
end of an old hall, the only remaining 
portion of a much older and greater 
house. This hall was entered directly 
by a great door of heavy oak, from 
which a slope of ancient causeway 
descended into the road below—an 
entrance which was the only thing like 
acastle in the whole ensemble, though 
it ought to have led to an ancient gate- 
way and portcullis rather than to the 
great door generally wide open, through 
which, according to the story, a horse- 
man once entered to scare the guests at 
their feast and defy the master at the 
wae Poe the table. The hall was not 

or such festive purposes now, nor 
threatened by such waliie intruders, 
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It had known evil fortune in its day 
and had been degraded into a barn, its 
windows blocked up, its decorations de- 
stroyed— but had come to life again for 
the last fifty years and had come back to 
human use, though no longer as of old. 
Round the corner was the front of the old 
mansion, built in that pallid gray stone, 
which adds a sentiment of age, like the 
ashy paleness of very old people, to the 
robust antiquity of mason-work more 
lasting than any that is done now. 
Successive squires had nibbled at this 
old front, making windows there and 
doorways here: windows which cut 
through the string-courses above, and 
a prim Georgian front door, not even 
in the centre of the old arched entrance 
which had been filled up, which gave a 
certain air of disreputable irregularity 
to the pale and stern old dwelling-place. 
Ivy and other clinging growths fortu- 
nately hid a great deal of this and added 
importance to the four great stacks of 
chimneys which, mantled in its short, 
large leaves and perpetual greenness, 
looked like turrets, and dignified the 
house. A lake behind somewhat coldly 
blue, and a great hill in front somewhat 
coldly green, showed all the features of 
that north country which was not far 
enough north for the wild vigour and 
vivifying tints of brown bracken and 
heather. The lake came closely up in 
a little bay behind the older part of 
the house where there was a rocky 
harbour for the boats of the family ; 
and between this little bay and the 
N 
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gray walls was the flower-garden, old- 
fashioned and bright though turned 
towards the unkindly east. Beyond 
this was a kind of broken park with 
some fine trees and a great deal of 
rough underwood, which stretched along 
the further shore of the lake and gave 
an air of dignity to the dwelling on 
that side. This was still called “the 
Chase” as the house was called the 
Castle, in memory it might be supposed 
of better days. The Musgraves had 
been cavaliers and had wasted their 
substance in favour of the Charleses, 
and their lands had been ravaged, their 
park broken up into fields, their avenue 
made a common road, half by hostile 
neighbours, half by vulgar intrusion, in 
the days when the revolutionists had 
the upper hand. So they said, at least, 
and pleas of this kind are respected 
generally, save by the very cynical. 
Certainly the present occupants of the 
house believed it fervently, and so did 
the village ; and if it was nothing more 
it was a great comfort and support to 
the family, and made them regard the 
rude approach to “the castle” with 
forbearance. The public right of way 
had been established in those stormy 
times. It was a sign even of the old 
greatness of the house. It was better 
than trim lawns and smiling gardens, 
which would have required a great deal 
of keeping up. It was, however, a 
family understanding that the first 
Musgrave who made a rich marriage, or 
who in any other way became a favourite 
of fortune, should by some vague means 
—an act of parliament or otherwise— 
reclaim the old courtyard and avenue 
and plant a pair of magnificent gates 
between the castle and the village: also 
buy back all the old property; also 
revive the title of Baron of Penning- 
hame, which had been in abeyance for 
the last two hundréd years, and do 
many other things to glorify and elevate 
the family to its pristine position ; and 
no Musgrave doubted that this deliverer 
would come sooner or later, which took 
the bitterness out of their patience in 
the meantime and gave them courage to 
wait. 
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Another encouraging circumstance in 
their lot was that they were fully 
acknowledged as the oldest family in 
the county. Other and richer persons 
pushed in before them to its dignities, 
and they were no doubt very much left 
out of its gaieties and pleasures ; but 
no one doubted that they had a right 
to take the lead if ever they were rich 
enough. This, however, did not seem 
likely, for the moment at least. The 
family at Penninghame had,what is much 
to be avoided by families which would 
be happy, a history, and a very recent 
one. There were two sons, but neither 
of them had been seen at the castle for 
nearly fifteen years, and with the name 
of the elder of these, there was con- 
nected a dark and painful story, not 
much known to the new generation, but 
very well remembered by all the middle- 
aged people in the county. Young 
Musgrave had been for a year or two 
the most popular young squire in the 
north country, but his brightness had 
ended in dismal clouds of misfortune 
and trouble and bloodshedding, with 
perhaps crime involved, and certainly 
many of the penalties of crime. He 
had not been seen in the north country 
since the crisis which made all the 
world acquainted with his unfortunate 
name; and neither had his younger 
brother been seen again in iueir father’s 
house, which was thus left desolate, 
except for the one daughter, who had 
been its delight: before and was now its 
only stay. So far as the country knew, 
young Musgrave still lived, though he 
was never mentioned, for there had 
been no signs of mourning in the house, 
such as must have intimated to the 
neighbours the fact of John’s death— 
which also of ¢ourse would have made 
Randolph the ‘heir. But not even 
Randolph appeared from his good living 
in the West of England to break the 
monotony of life in his father’s house. 
Squire Musgrave and his daughter lived 
there alone now. They had been alone 
these fifteen years. They had little 
society and did not keep up a large 
establishment. He was old, and she 
was no longer young enough to care for 
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the gaieties of the rural neighbourhood. 
Thus they had fallen out of the current 
of affairs. The family was “much re- 
spected,” but comparatively little heard 
of after the undesired and undesirable 
notoriety it had once gained. 

Thus abandoned by its sons, and de- 
nuded of the strongest elements of life, 
it may well be supposed that the castle 
at Penninghame was a melancholy house. 
What more easy than to conjure up the 
saddest picture of such a dwelling ? 
The old man, seated in his desolate 
home, brooding over perhaps the sins 
of his sons, perhaps his own—some 
injudicious indulgence, or untimely 
severity which had driven them from 
him ; while the sister, worn out by the 
monotony of her solitary life, shut her- 
self out from all society, and spent her 
life in longing for the absent, and plead- 
ing for them—a sad, solitary woman, 
with no pleasure in her lot, except that 
of the past. The picture would have 
been as appropriate as touching, but it 
would not haye been true. Old Mr. 


Musgrave was not the erring father of 


romance. He was a well-preserved and 
spare little man, over sixty, with cheeks 
of streaky red, like winter apples, and 
white hair, which he wore rather long, 
falling on the velvet collar of his old- 
fashioned coat. He had been an out- 
door man in his day, and had farmed, 
and shot, and hunted, like others of his 
kind, so far as his straitened means 
and limited stables permitted; but 
years and circumstances had impaired 
his activity, and he had been strong 
enough to retire of his own free will, 
while graceful abdication was still in 
his power. He spent most of his time 
now in his library, with only a consti- 
tutional walk, or easy ramble upon his 
steady old cob, to vary his life, except 
when quarter sessions called him forth, 
or any other duty of the magistracy, to 
which he paid the most conscientious 
attention. The Musgraves were not 
people whom it was easy to crush, and 
Fate had a hard bargain in the old 
squire, who found himself one o€cupa- 
tion when deprived of another with a 
spirit not often existing in old age. He 
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had committed plenty of mistakes in 
his day, and some which had been 
followed by tragical consequences, a 
practical demonstration of evil which 
fortunately does not attend all the 
errors of life; but he did not brood 
over them in his old library, nor 
indulge unavailing compunctions, nor 
consider himself under any doom ; but 
on the contrary studied his favourite 
problems in genealogy and heraldry, 
and county history, and corresponded 
with Notes and Queries, and was in his 
way very comfortable. He it was 
who first pointed out that doubtful 
blazoning of Marmion’s shield, “ colour 
upon colour,” which raised so lively a 
discussion ; and in questions of this kind 
he was an authority, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the little tilts and controversies, 
many of them as warm as their subjects 
were insignificant. His family was drop- 
ping, or rather had dropped, into decay ; 
his eldest son had been virtually lost to 
him fora dozen years ; his youngest son 
was alienated and a stranger ; and some of 
this at least was the father’s fault. But 
neither the decay of the house, nor the 
reflection that he was at least partially 
to blame, made any great difference to 
the squire. There had no doubt been 
moments, and even hours, when he had 
felt it bitterly; but these moments, 
though perhaps they count for more than 
years in a man’s life, do not certainly last 
so long, and age has a way of counter- 
feiting virtue, which is generally very 
successful, even to its personal con- 
sciousness. Mr, Musgrave was generally 
respected, and he felt himself to be- 
entirely respectable. He sat in his 
library and worked away among his 
county histories, without either com- 
punction or regret—who could throw 
a stone at him? He had been rather 
unfortunate in his family, that was all 
that could be said. 

And Mary Musgrave, his daughter, 
was just as little disposed to brood 
upon the past. She had shed many 
tears in her day, and suffered many 
things. Perhaps it was in consequence 
of the family troubles which had come 
upon her just at the turning-point in 
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her life that she had never married ; for 
she had been one of the beauties of the 
district—courted and admired by every- 
body, and wooed by many: by some who 
indeed still found her beautiful, and by 
some who had learned to laugh at the 
old unhappiness of which she was the 
cause. - Miss Musgrave did not like 
these last, which was perhaps natural ; 
and even now there wovld be a tone 
of satire in her voice when she noted 
the late marriage of one or another of 
her old adorers. Women do not like 
men whose hearts they have broken to 
get quite healed, and console them- 
selves ; this is perhaps a poor feeling, 
but it is instinctive, and though it may 
be stoutly struggled against in some 
cases, and chidden into silence in many, 
it still maintains an untolerated yet ob- 
stinate life. She was glad and laughed 
when she heard the news; but yet 
there was a sharper tone in her con- 
gratulations. But neither those little 
jars, nor yet the more evident grief of her 
brothers’ long disappearance, had affect- 
ed her seriously. She lived a not un- 
happy life, notwithstanding all that had 
happened. It was she who did every- 
thing that was done at Penninghame. 
The reins which her father had dropped 
almost unawares she had taken up. She 

the estate ; kept the bailiff in 
order ; did all business that was neces- 
sary with the lawyer; and what was a 
greater feat still, kept her father un- 
aware of the almost absolute authority 
which she exercised in his affairs. It 
had to be done, and she had not hesi- 
tated to do it; and on the whole, she, 
too, though she had suffered many 
heartaches in her day, was not unhappy 
now, but lived a life of full activity and 
occupation. She was five-and-thirty and 
gray-haired—she who had been one of 
the fairest flowers of the north country. 
A woman always has to come down 
from that eminence somehow ; whether 
she does it by becoming some one’s wife, 
or by merely falling back into the silence 
of the past, and leaving the place free 
for others, does not much matter. Per- 
haps, indeed, it is the old maid who 
has the best of it. A little romance 


continues to encircle her in the eyes of 
most of those who admired her. She 
has not married — why has she not 
married—that once admired of all ad- 
mirers? Has it been that she, too, 
shared the lot which she inflicted on 
so many, and was not loved where she 
loved? or was it perhaps that she had 
made a mistake—sent away someone, 
perhaps, who knows, the very man who 
thought of her thus kindly and regret- 
fully, whom she was afterwards sorry to 
have sent away? Nobody said this in 
words, but Mary Musgrave at thirty- 
five was more tenderly thought of than 
Lady Staunton, who had been the rival 
queen of the county. Lady Staunton 
was stout nowadays; in men’s minds, 
when they met her sailing into a ball- 
room, prematurely indued with the 
duties of chaperon to her husband’s 
grown-up daughters, there would arise 
a half-amused wonder how they could 
have worshipped at her feet as they 
once did. “Can this muckle wife be 
my true love Jean?” they said to 
themselves. But Miss Musgrave, who 
was slim as a girl in her unwedded 
obscurity, and whose eyes some people 
thought as bright as ever, though her 
hair was gray, gave rise to no such 
irreverent thoughts. There were men 
scattered through the world who had a 
romantic regard, a profound respect still 
for this woman whom they had loved, 
and who had preserved the distinction 
of loving no one in return. Nobody 
had died for love of her, though some 
had threatened it; but this visionary 
atmosphere of past adoration about her 
supplied a delicate homage, such as is 
agreeable even to an old maiden’s heart. 

And Miss Musgrave’s life was spent 
chiefly in the old hall as her father’s 
was spent in his library. She had been 
full of gay activity in her youth, a bold 
and graceful horsewoman, ready for 
anything that was going ; but, with the 
same sense of fitness that wooed the 
squire to his retirement, she too had re- 
tired. She had put aside her riding- 
habits along with her muslins, and wore 
nothing but rich neutral-tinted silk 
gowns. Her only extravagance was 4 
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pair of ponies, which she drove into the 
county town when she had business to 
do, or to pay an occasional visit to her 
friends ; but for far the greater part of 
her time she was visible to her little 
world in the old hall, where all her 
favourites and allies came, and all her 
poor people from the village, who found 
her seated like a scriptural potentate in 
the gate, ready to settle all quarrels and 
administer impartial justice. The hall 
was connected with the house by a short 
passage and two doors, which shut out 
all interchange of sound. There was 
nothing above it but the high-pitched 
roof, the turret chimneys, and the ivy, 
nor was any interposition of servants 
necessary to usher in visitors by that 
ever open way. This wasa thing which 
deeply affected the spirits and feelings 
of Eastwood, the only male functionary 
in the house—the most irreproachable 
of butlers. A door which opened 
straight into a room was felt by him to 
be an insult to the family ; it was more 
like a farmhouse than a castle, and as 
for Miss Musgrave she was just as bad, 


too affable, a deal too affable, talking to 
any one that came to her, the tramps on 
the road as well as the ladies and gentle- 
men, whose unwilling steeds pranced 
and curveted on the old slope of cause- 


way. This was a standing grievance to 
the butler, whose complaint was that the 
“presteedge” of the family was in hourly 
jeopardy, and his persistent complaint 
had thrown a shade of dissatisfaction 
over the household. This, however, did 
not move the lady of the house. Last- 
wood and the rest did not know, though 
some other people did, that it was the 
proudest woman in the county whom 
they accused of being too affable, and 
who received all the world in the old 
hall without the assistance of any 
gentleman usher, There were no win- 
dows in the side of the hall which 
fronted the road, but only this huge 
oaken door, all studded with bars 
and elaborate hinges of iron. On the 
other side there was a recess, with a 
large square window and cushioned 
seats, “ restored ” by village workmen in 
a not very perfect way, but still pre- 
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serving the ample and noble lines of its 
original design. This windowed recess 
was higher than the rest of the hall, the 
walls of which were low, though the roof 
was lofty. But towards the front the 
only light was from the doorway, which 
looked due west, and beheld all the sun- 
sets, flooding the ancient place with 
afternoon light and glories of evening 
colour. The slanting light seemed to 
sweep in like an actual visitor in all its 
sheen of crimson and purple, when the 
rest of the house was in the still and 
hush of the gray evening. This was 
where Miss Musgrave held her throne. 
Thus Penninghame Castle stood at the 
moment this story begins. The lake 
gleaming cold towards the north, rippling 
against the pebbles in the little inlet 
which held the two boats ; the broken 
ground and ancient trees of the Chase 
lying eastward, getting the early lights 
of the morning, as did the flower-garden, 
which lay bright under the old walls. 
A little genial hum of the kindly north- 
country women servants, who had been 
there for a lifetime, or who were the 
daughters and cousins of those who had 
been there fora lifetime, with Eastwood 
strutting important among them—the 
one big cock among this barndoor 
company — made itself audible now 
and then, a respectful subdued human 
accompaniment to the ripple of the lake 
and the whispering of the wind among 
the trees: and now and then a cheerful 
cackle of poultry, the sounds of the 
ponies in the stable, or the squire’s re- 
spectable cob: the heavy steps of the 
gardener walking slowly along the gravel 
paths. But for these tranquil sounds, 
which but stilled the stillness there was 
nothing but quiet in and about the old 
house. There had been a time when 
much had happened there, when there 
had been angry dissensions, family 
convulsions, storms of mutual reproach 
and reproof, outbursts of tears and cry- 
ing. But all that was over. Nothing had 
happened at Penninghame for a dozen 
years and more. The old squire in his 
library and Mary in her favourite old 
chamber lived as though there were no 
breaks in life, no anguishes, no con- 
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vulsions, as quietly as their trees, as 
steadily as their old walls, as if existence 
could neither change nor end. Thus 
they went on from day to day and from 
year to year, ina routine which occupied 
and satisfied, and kept the sense of 
living in their minds, but in a lull and 
hush of all adventure, of all commotion, 
of all excitement. Time passed over 
them and left no trace, save those touches 
imperceptible at the moment which 
sorrow or passion could surpass in 
effect in one day, yet which tell as 
surely at the end. This was how things 
were at Penninghame when this story 
begins. 
CHAPTER II. 


MARY. 


Ir was not one of Mary Musgrave’s fancies 
to furnish her hall like a drawing-room. 
She had collected round her a few things 
for use, but she was ‘not rich enough to 
make her favourite place into a toy, as 
so many people do, nor had she the 
opportunity of “picking up” rarities 
to ornament it, as she might have liked 
to do had she been rich enough. The 
room had been a barn fifty years before. 
Then it became a family storeroom, 
was fitted up at one end with closets and 
cupboards, and became the receptacle 
for apples and such homely riches. It 
was Mary only who had rescued it 
back again to gentler use ; and she had 
not been able to redecorate or renew it 
with careful pretence at antiquity as a 
richer or a more fully-trained person 
could have done. All that she could 
do for it was to collect her own doings 
there, and all the implements for her 
work. The windowed recess which got 
the morning sun was her business-room. 
There stood an old secretaire, or escri- 
toire, chosen not because of its age or 
suitability, but because it was the only 
thing she had available, a necessity 
which often confers as much grace as 
the happiest choice. Opposite the 
doorway was an old buffet, rough, yet 
not uncharacteristic, which had been 
scrubbed clean by a generous house- 
maid when Miss Musgrave first took to 
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the hall. And much it had wanted that 
cleaning ; but the soap and the water 
and the scrubbing-brush had not agreed 
very well, it must be allowed, with the 
carved mahogany, which ought to have 
been oak. Between the open door and 
this big piece of furniture was a square 
of old Turkey carpet, very much faded, 
yet still agreeable to the eye, and a 
spindle-legged table of Queen Anne’s 
days, with drawers, which held Miss 
Musgrave’s knitting and a book, and 
sometimes homelier matters, mendings 
which she chose to do herself, calcula. 
tions which were not meant for the 
common eye. It was an afternoon of 
October, warm with the shining of that 
second summer which comes even in 
the north. The sunshine came so far 
into the room that it caught the edges 
of the carpet, and made a false show of 
gold upon the faded wool ; and it was so 
warm that Miss Musgrave had drawn 
her chair farther into the room than 
usual, and sat in the shade to escape 
the unusual warmth. At this moment 
she was not doing anything. She was 
sitting quite silent, the book she had 
been reading laid open upon her knee, 
enjoying the sun, as people enjoy it to 
whom it suddenly reveals itself after 
date when it is past expectation. In 
the end of October in the north 
country, people have ceased to think of 
warmth out of doors, or any blaze of 
kindly light from the skies, and the 
morning had been gray though very 
mild. It had caught Mary as she sat, a 
little chilly, close to her opened door, 
thinking of a shawl, and had trans- 
figured the landscape and the heavens 
and her own sentiments all at once, 
She was sitting with her hands in her 
lap, and the open book on her knee, 
thinking of it, surprised by the 
sweetness of it, feeling it penetrate 
into her very heart, though she had 
drawn her chair back out of the glow. 
No, not thinking—people do not think 
of the sunshine; but it went into her 
heart, bringing back a confused sweet- 
ness of recollection and of anticipation 
—or rather of the anticipations which 
were recollections—which had ceased to 
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exist except in memory. Just so does 
youth expect some sudden sweetness 
to invade its life: and sometimes the 
memory of that expectation, even when 
unfulfilled, brings a half sad, half sweet 
amusement to the solitary. It was so 
with this lady seated alone in her old 
hall. She was Mary again, the young 
daughter of the house ; and at the same 
time she was old Miss Musgrave smiling 
at herself. 

But as she did so a footstep sounded 
on the rough pavement of the ascent. 
No one could come unheard to her 
retreat, which was a safeguard. She 
gave a little shake to her head, and took 
up the open book, which was no old 
favourite to be dreamed over, but a 
modern book, and prepared the smooth- 
ing of the brow and closing up of 
mental windows [which fits us to meet 
strange eyes. ‘It is only I,” said the 
familiar voice of some one who knew 
and understood this slight movement ; 
and then she dropped the book again, 
and let the smile come back into her 
eyes. 

“Only you! then I may look as I 
please. I need not put on my company 
garb,” she said, with a smile. 

“TI should hope not,” said the new- 
comer, reaching the door with that 
slight quickening of the breath which 
showed that even the half-dozen steps of 
ascent was a slight tax upon him. He 
did not even shake hands with her— 
probably they had met before that 
day—but took off his hat as he crossed 
the threshold, as if he had been going 
into a church. He was a clergyman, 
slim and slight, of middle size, or less 
than middle size, in somewhat rusty 
gray, with a mildness of aspect which 
did not promise much strength bodily or 
mental. The Vicarage of Penninghame 
Was a poor one, tov poor to be worth 
reserving fora son of the family, and 
it had been given to the tutor of Mr. 
Musgrave’s sons twenty years ago. 
What had happened was natural enough, 
and might be seen in his eyes still, not- 
withstanding lapse of time and change 
of circumstances. Mr. Pennithorne 


had fallen in love, always hopelessly 
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and mildly, as became his character, 
with the Squire’s daughter. He had 
always said it did not matter. He had 
no more hope of persuading her to love 
him than of getting the moon to come 
out of heaven, and circumstances having 
set marriage before him, he had married, 
and was happy enough as happiness 
goes. And he was the friend, and in 
a measure the confidant, of this lady 
whom he had loved in the superlative 
poetical way—knew all about her, 
shared her life in a manner, was ac- 
quainted with many of her thoughts 
and her troubles. A different light 
came into his eyes when he saw her, 
but he was not at all unhappy. He 
had a good wife and three nice children, 
and the kind of life he liked. At fifty 
who is there who continues to revel 
in the unspeakable blisses of youth? 
Mr. Pennithorne was very well con- 
tent: but still when he saw Mary 
Musgrave—and he saw her daiJy— 
there came a different kind of light into 
his eyes. 

“T was in mental déshabille,” she 
said, “and did not care to be caught, 
though after all it is not everybody who 
can see when one is not clothed, and in 
one’s right mind.” 

“T never knew you out of your right 
mind, Miss Mary. What was it—no 
new trouble ?” 

“ You are always a flatterer, Mr. Pen. 
You have seen me in all kinds of con- 
ditions. No, we don’t have any troubles 
now. Is that a rash speech? But 
really I mean it. My father is im very 
good health and enjoys himself, and I 
enjoy myself—in reason.” ’ 

“You enjoy yourself! Yes, in the 
the way of being good to other people.” 

“Hush!” she said, putting up her 
hand to stop him in his little speech, 
sincere as it was, “ Shall I tell you what 
it was that put me out of order for any 
one’s eyes but an cld friend’s? Nothing 
more than this sunshine, Mr. Pen. 
Don’t you recollect when we were young 
how a sudden thought of something that 
was coming would seize upon you, and 
flood you with delight—as the sun did 


just now?” ‘ 
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“T recollect,” he said, fixing his mild 
eyes upon her, and shaking his head, 
with a sigh ; “ but it never came.” 

“That may be true enough ; but the 
thought came, and ‘life is but thought,’ 
you know ; the thing might not follow. 
However, we are all quite happy all the 
same.” 

He looked at her, still shaking his 
head. 

“*T suppose so,” he said ; “‘I suppose 
80; quite happy! but not as we meant 
to be; that was what you were think- 
ing.” 

“T did not go so far. I was not 
thinking at all. I think that I think 
very seldom. It only caught me as the 
old thought used to do, and brought so 
many things back.” 

She smiled, but he sighed. 

“Yes, everything is very different. 
Yourself—to see you here, offering up 
your life for others—making a sacri- 
fice——” 

“‘T have made no sacrifice,” she said, 
somewhat proudly, then laughed. “ Is 
that because I am unmarried, Mr. Pen? 
You wedded people, you are so sure of 
being better off than we are. You are 
too complacent. But J am not so sure 
of that.” 

He did not join in her laugh, but 
looked at her with melting eyes—eyes 
in which there was some suspicion of 
tears. It was perhaps a trifle unkind of 
her to call him complacent in his con- 
jugality. There were a hundred unspeak- 
able things in his look, pity, reverence, 
devotion, not the old love, perhaps, but 
something higher; something that was 
never to end. 

“On the whole, we are taking it too 
seriously,” she said, after a pause. “ It 
is over now, and the sun is going down. 
And you come to talk to me, perhaps, 
of something in the parish that wants 
looking to?” 

“ No-—I came in only to look at you, 
and see that you were well. The 
children you were visiting the other day 
have the scarlet fever; and besides, I 
have had a feeling in my mind about 
you—a presentiment. I should not 


have been surprised to hear that there 
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had been—letters—or some kind of 
advances made——” 

“From whom ?” 

“Well,” he said, after a slight pause; 
“they are both brothers—both sons— 
but they are not the same to me, Miss 
Mary. From John; he has been 
much in my mind these two or three 
days, I have got to dreaming about 
him. Yes, yes, I know that is not 
worth thinking of ; but we were always 
in such sympathy, he and I. Dont 
you believe in some communication be- 
tween minds that were closely allied! 
I do. It is a superstition if you like. 
Nothing could happen to any of you, 
but if I were at ever so great a distance, 
I should know.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that, Mr. Pen, 
Sometimes the dearest to us perish, and 
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think that such things should happen, 
and be forgotten, and we should all go 
on so comfortably—quite comfortably ! 
I have nothing particular to make me 
pleased, and yet Iam as happy as most 
people—notwithstanding all that I have 
come through, as the poor women say.” 

“That is because you are so unselfish 
—so—— ” 

“‘Insensible—more like. I am the 
same as other people. What the poor 
folk in the village come through, Mr. 
Pen ! loss of husbands, loss of children, 
one after another, grinding poverty, and 
want, and anxiety, and separation from 
all they care for. Is it insensibility ? 
I never can tell; and especially now 
when I share it myself. I am as happy 
sometimes as when I was young. That 
sunshine gave me a ridiculous pleasure. 
What right have I to feel particularly 
happy '—but I did somehow—and I 
do often—notwithstanding all that has 
happened, and all that I have ‘gone 
through.’ ” 

Mr. Pennithorne gave a vague smile, 
but he made no reply, for either she 
was accusing herself unjustly, or it was 
a mood of mind which perhaps dero- 
gated a little from Mary Musgrave’s 
perfection. He had a way himself of 
keeping on steadfastly on the one string 
of his anxiety, whatever it might be, 
and worrying everybody with it, and 
here he lost the object of his faithful 
worship. It might—nay, must—be 
right since so she felt, but he lost her 
here. 

“And speaking of happiness,” she 
went on after a pause, “I want the 
children to come with me to Penning- 
ton to see the archery. It is pretty, 
and they will like it. And they like to 
drive behind my ponies. They are 
quite well? and Emily ?” 

“Very well. Our cow has been ill, 
and she has been worrying about it— 
not much to worry about you will say, 
you who’have so much more serious 
anxieties.” 

“Not at all. If I had a delicate 
child and wanted the milk, I should 
fret very much. Will you send up for 
some of ours? As usually happens, we, 
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who don’t consume very much, have 
plenty.” 

“Thank you,” he said, “but you 
must not think that little Emmy is so 
delicate. She has not much colour— 
neither has her mother, you know.” 
He was a very anxious father, and 
looked up with an eager wistfulness 
into her face. Little Emmy was so 
delicate that it hurt him like a fore- 
boding to hear her called so. He could 
not bear Miss Musgrave, whose word 
had authority, to give utterance to such 
a thought. 

“ T spoke hastily,” she said, “ I meant 
a child to whom the milk was of such 
use. She is ever so much stronger this 
year. As for paleness, I don’t mind 
paleness in the least. She has such a 
very fair complexion, and she is twice 
as strong as last year.” 

“T am so glad you think so,” he said, 
with the colour rising to his face. 
“That is true comfort—for eyes at a 
little distance are so much better than 
one’s own.” 

“Yes, she is a great deal stronger,” 
said Miss Musgrave, “but you must 
send down for the milk. I was pale, 
too, don’t you remember, when you 
came first? when I was fifteen.” 

“T remember—everything,” he said ; 
“even to the dress you wore. I bought 
my little Mary something like it when 
I was last in town. It was blue— 
how well I remember! But Mary will 
never be like you, though she is your 
godchild.” 

“She is a great deal better; she is 
like her mother,” said Miss Musgrave 
promptly ; “and Johnny is like his 
father, the best possible distribution. 
You are happy with your children, Mr. 
Pen. I envy people their children, it 
is the only thing ; though perhaps they 
would bore me if I had them always on 
my hands. You think not? Yes, lam 
almost sure they would bore me. We 
get a kind of fierce independence living 
alone. To be hampered by a little thing 
always wanting something —wanting 
attention and care—I don't think I 
should like it. But Emily was born for 
such cares. How well she looks with 
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her baby in her arms—always the old 
picture over again—the Madonna and 
the child.” 

“Poor Emily,” he said, though why 
he could not have told, for Emily did 
not think herself poor. Mr. Penni- 
thorne always felt a vague pity for his 
wife when he was with Miss Musgrave, 
as for a poor woman who had many ex- 
cellent qualities, but was here thrown 
into the shade. He could not say any 
more. He got up to go away, consoled 
and made comfortable he could not 
quite tell why. She was always sweet 
he said to himself as he went home. 
What she had said about being bored 
by children was a mere delusion, or 
perhaps a little conscious effort of self- 
deception, persuading herself that to 
have no children and to be independent 
was the best. What a wife she would 
have made! What a mother! He 
said this to himself quite impartially, 
knowing well that she never could have 
been wife for him, and felt a pang at 
his heart for the happiness she had lost. 
Married life was not unmixed happiness 
always ; it had its difficulties, he knew. 


But if she had married it was not pos- 
sible that she could have been otherwise 


than happy. With her there could 
have been no drawbacks. Mr. Penni- 
thorne looked upon the question from 
a husband’s point of view alone. 

When he was gone, Miss Musgrave 
sat still without changing her place, at 
first with a smile, which gradually faded 
away from her face, like the last suffu- 
sion of the sunshine, which was going 
too. She smiled at her fast friend 
to whom she knew, notwithstanding his 
legitimate affection for his Emily, she 
herself stood first of created beings. It 
was a folly, but it did not hurt him, she 
reflected with a faint amusement ; and 
Emily and the children, notwithstand- 
ing this sentiment, were first and fore- 
most really in his heart. Poor Mr. 
Pen! he had always been like this, 
mildly sentimental, offering up an un- 
interrupted gentle incense. But he 
was not in the least unhappy, though 
perhaps he liked by times to think that 
he was. Few people were really un- 
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happy. By moments life was hard; 
but the struggle itself made a kind of 
happiness, a strain of living which it 
was good to feel by times. This was her 
theory. Most people when they come 
near forty have some theory or another, 
some settled way of getting through 
their existence, and adapting themselves 
for it. Hers was this: that evil was 
very much less than good in every 
way, and that people suffered a great 
deal less than they gave themselves 
credit for. Life had its compensations, 
daily and hourly, she thought. Her 
own existence had no exciting source 
of joy in it, but how far it was from 
being unhappy! Had she been un- 
happy she would have scoffed at her- 
self. What! so many things to enjoy, 
so many good and pleasant circumstances 
around, and not happy! Would not 
that have been a disgrace to any woman! 
So she was apt to think Mr. Penni- 
thorne extracted a certain cunning en- 
joyment from that vain love for herself 
which had been so visionary at all times, 
and which he persuaded himself had 
subdued his life. She thought it had 
been a harmless delusion ; a secret ad- 


vantage rather ; something to fall back 


upon ; a soft and visionary grievance of 
which he never wearied. And perhaps 
she was right. She sat looking after 
him with a smile on her face. 

The sun had crept away from her 
open doorway as they had talked. It 
was stealing further and further off, 
withdrawing from the line of the road, 
from the village roofs, from the gleam 
of the lake— and like the sun her 
smile stole away, from her eyes first, 
and then from the lingering curves 
about her mouth, Why was it that 
he could think he felt some action 
upon him of John’s mind in the far 
distance, while she felt none? No kind 
of presentiment or premonition had 
come to her. It must be foolishness she 
was sure—superstition ; for if sympathy 
could thus communicate even a vague 
thrill of warning fronr one to another 
through the atmosphere of the mind, 
surely she was a more likely object to 
receive it than Mr. Pennithorne! John 
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knew her—could not doubt her, 
surely. Therefore to her, if to any one, 
this secret communication must have 
come. The smile disappeared altogether 
from her mouth as she entered upon 
this subject, and her whole face and 
eyes became grave and gray, like the 
dull coldness of the east, half-resentful 
of the sunset which still went on upon 
the other edge of the horizon, dis- 
persing all those vain reflections to 
every quarter except that from which 
the sun rose. Could it be possible after 
all that John might trust Mr. Penni- 
thorne with a more perfect confidence, 
as one unconnected and unconcerned 
with all that had passed, than he could 
give to herself? The thought, even 
though founded on such visionary 
grounds, hurt her a little; yet there 
was a kind of reason in it. He might 
think that she, always at her father’s 
side, and able to influence him in so 
many ways, might have done more for 
her brother; whereas with Mr. Penni- 
thorne, who could do nothing, the 
sentiment of trust would be unbroken. 
She sat thus idly making it out to 
herself, making wondering casts of 
thought after her brother in the dark- 
ness, as inch by inch the light stole 
out of the sky. It was nota fine sun- 
set that night. The sun was yellow 
and mournful: long lines of cloud 
broke darkly upon his sinking, catching 
only sick reflections of the pale light 
beneath. At last he was all gone, 
except one streaming yellow sheaf of 
rays that seemed to strike against and 
barb themselves into the damp green 
outline of the hill. 

Hier eyes were upon this, watching 
that final display, which, somehow in 
the absorption of her thoughts, kept 
her from observing an object near at 
hand, an old hackney-coach from 
Pennington town—where there was a 
railway station—which came along the 
road, a black, slow, lumbering vehicle, 
making a dull roll of sound which 
might have been a country cart. It 
came nearer and nearer while Miss 
Musgrave watched the bundle of gold 
arrows flash into the hill-side and dis- 
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appear. Her eyes were dazzled by them, 
and chilled by their sudden disappear- 
ance, which left all the landscape cold, 
and wrapped in a grayness of sudden 
evening. Mary came to herself with a 
slight shiver and shock. And at that 
moment the dull roll of the cab ceased, 
and the thing stood revealed to her. 
She rose to her feet with a thrill of 
wonder and expectation. The hackney- 
carriage had drawn up at the foot of 
the slope, opposite to and beneath her. 

at was coming? Had Mr. Penni- 
thorne been warned after all, while she 
had been left in darkness? Her heart 
seemed to leap into her throat, while 
she stood clasping her hands together 
to get some strength from them, and 
waiting for the revelation of this new 
thing, whatever it might be. 


CHAPTER III, 
THE NEW-COMERS. 


THE cab was loaded with two boxes on 
the roof, foreign trunks, of a different 
shape from those used at home; and 


a woman’s face, in a fantastic foreign 
headdress, peered through the window. 
Who could this be? Mary stood as if 
spell-bound, unable to make a move- 
ment. The driver, who was an ordi- 
nary cab-driver from Pennington, whose 
homely everydayness of appearance in- 
tensified the strangeness of the others, 
opened the door of the carriage, and 
lifted out first a small boy, with a 
scared face and a finger in his mouth, 
who stared at the strange place, and the 
figures in the doorway, with a fixed gaze 
of panic, on the eve of tears. Then'out 
came with a bound, as if pushed from 
behind as well as helped a little roughly 
by the cabman, the foreign woman, at 


wwhose dress the child clutched with a 


frightened cry. Then there was a pause, 
during which some one inside threw out 
a succession of wraps, small bags, and 
parcels ; and then there stepped forth, 
with a great shawl on one arm, and a 
basket almost as large as herself on the 
other, clearly the leading spirit of the 
party, a little girl some ten years old. 
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“ You will wait a moment, man, till we 
get the pay for you,” said this little 
personage in a high-pitched voice, with 
a distinctness of enunciation which made 
it apparent that the language, though 
spoken with very little accent, was 
unfamiliar to her. Then she turned 
to the woman and said a few words 
much more rapidly, with as much aid 
of gesture as was compatible with the 
burdens. Mary felt herself look on at 
all this like a woman in a dream. 
What was it all—a dream or reality ? 
She felt incapable of movement, or 
rather too much interested in this 
curious scene which was going on before 
her, to think of movement or interfer- 
ence of any kind. When she had 
given her directions, whatever they 
were, the little girl turned round and 
faced the open door and the lady who 
had not moved. She gave these new 
circumstances a long, steady, investi- 
gating look. They were within a dozen 
yards of each other, but the chatelaine 
stood ‘still and said nothing, while the 
little invader inspected her, and pre- 
pared her assault. The child, who looked 
the impersonation of life and purpose 
between her helpless companion and 
the wondering stranger whom she con- 
fronted, was dark and pale, not like 
‘the fair English children to whom 
Mary Musgrave was accustomed. Her 
dark eyes seemed out of proportion tu 
her small, colourless face, and gave it 
an eager look of precocious intelligence. 
Her features were small, her dark hair 
falling about her in half-curling masses ; 
her head covered with a little velvet 
cap, trimmed with fur, as unlike any- 
thing children wore in England at the 
time as the anxious meaning of her 
face was different from ordinary baby 
prettiness. She made a momentary 
pause—then put down the basket on 
the stones, threw the shawl on the top 
of it, and mounted the breach with 
resolute courage. The stones were 
rough to the child’s little feet ; there 
was a dilation in her eyes that looked 
like coming tears, and as she faced 
the alarming stranger, who stood there 
looking at her, a burning red flush came 
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momentarily over her face. But she 
neither sal down and cried as she 
would have liked to do, nor ran back 
again to cling to the nurse’s skirts like 
her little brother. The small thing had 
a duty to do, and did it with a courage 
which might have put heroes to shame, 
Resolutely she toiled her way up t 
Miss Musgrave at the open door. 

“ Are you—Mary!?” she said; the 
little voice was strange yet sweet, with 
its distinct pronunciation and unfamiliar 
accent. “Are you—Mary?” the big 
eyes seemed to search the lady all over, 
making a rapid comparison with some 
description she had received. There 
was doubt in her tone when she re. 
peated the name a second time, and the 
tears visibly came nearer, and got with 
a shake and tremor into her voice. 

“What do you want with Mary?” 
said Miss Musgrave ; “who are you, 
little girl?” 

“IT do not think you can be Mary,” 
said the child. “He said your hair 
was like Nello’s, but it is more like his 
own. And he said you were beautiful 
—so you are beautiful, but old—and he 
never said you were old. Oh, if you 
are not Mary, what shall we do? whiat 
shall we do?” 

She clasped her little hands together, 
and for a moment trembled on the edge 
of a childish outburst, but stopped 
herself with a sudden curb of unmis 
takable will. ‘I must think what is 
to be done,” she cried out sharply, 
putting her little hands upon her trem- 
bling mouth. 

“Who are you? who are youl” 
cried Mary Musgrave, trembling in her 
turn ; “child, who was it that sent you 
to me?” 

The little thing kept her eyes fixed 
upon her, with that watchfulness which 
is the only defence of weakness, ready 
to fly like a little wild creature at any 
approach of danger. She opened 4 
little bag which hung by her side and 
took a letter from it, never taking her 
great eyes all the time from Miss Mus 
grave’s face. “This was for you, if 


you were Mary,” she said; holding 
the letter jealously in both hands. 
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“But he said when I spoke to you, if 
it was you, you would know.” 

“You strange little girl!” cried Miss 
Musgrave, stepping out upon the stones 
and holding out her hands eagerly ; but 
the child made a little move backward 
at the moment, in desperation of fear, 
yet courage. 

“T will not give it you! I will not 
give it! it is everything we have— 
unless you are Mary,” she cried, with 
the burst of a suppressed sob. 

“Who are you then, child? Yes, I 
am Mary, Mary Musgrave—give me 
the letter. Is not this the house you 
were told of ? Give me the letter— 
the letter!” said Miss Musgrave, once 
more holding out her hands. 

And once more the child made her 
jealous mental comparison between 
what the lady was, and what she had 
been told to look for. “I cannot 
do what I please,” she said, with 
little quivering lips) “I have Nello 
to take care of. He is only such 
a little, little child. Yes, it is the 
house he told me of; but he said if 
you were Mary Ah! he said 
you would know us and take us into 
your arms, and be so kind, so kind !” 

“Little girl,” said Miss Musgrave, 
the tears dropping from her cheeks. 
“There is only one man’s child that 
you can be. You are John’s little girl, 
my brother John, and I am his sister 
Mary. But I do not know your name, 
nor anything about you. Give me 
John’s letter—come to me, come to 
me, my child!” 

“T am Lilias,” said the little girl, but 
she held back, still examining with 
curious though less terrified eyes. “ You 
will give it me back if you are not 
Mary,” she went on, at length holding 
out the letter ; but she took no notice 
of the invitation to come, which Mary 
herself forgot in the eagerness of her 
anxiety to get the letter, the first com- 
munication from her brother—if it was 
from her brother—for so many years. 
She took it quickly, almost snatching 
it from the child’s reluctant fingers, and 
leaning against the doorway in her 
agitation, tore it hastily open. Little 
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Lilias was agitated too, with fear and 
desolate strangeness, and that terrible 
ignorance of any alternative between 
safety and utter destruction, which 
makes danger insupportable to a child. 
What were they to do if their claims 
were not acknowledged? Wander into 
the woods and die in the darkness like 
the children in the story? Little Lilias 
had feared nothing till that first doubt 
had come over her at the door of the 
house, where, her father had instructed 
her, she was to be made sohappy. But 
if they were not taken in and made 
happy, what were she and Nello to do? 
A terror of darkness, and cold, and 
starvation came upon the little girl. She 
would wrap the big shawl about her 
little brother, but what if wild beasts 
or robbers should come in the middle 
of the dark? Her little bosom swelled 
full, the sobs rose into her throat. Oh 
where could she go with Nello, if this 
was not Mary? But she restrained the 
sobs by a last effort, poor little hero. 
She sat down on the stone edge of the 
causeway, and held her hands clasped 
tight to keep herself together, and fixed 
her eyes upon the lady with the letter. 
The lady and the letter swam and 
changed, through the big tears that 
kept coming, but she never took those 
great dark, intense eyes, from Miss Mus- 
grave’s face. The Italian nurse had 
taken up Nello into her arms, and was 
occupied in hushing his little plaints. 
Nello was tired, hungry, sleepy, cold. 
He had no responsibility upon him, 
poor little mite, to overcome the weak- 
ness of nature. He was six, but small 
and delicate, and had never ceased to be 
the baby. He hung round his nurse’s 
neck, holding her desperately, afraid of 
he knew not what. She had plenty to 
do to take care of him without thinking 
of what was going on above ; though 
the woman was indignant to be kept 
waiting, and cast fierce looks in the 
intervals of petting Nello, upon the 
lady, the cold Englishwoman who was 
so long of taking the children to her 
arms. As for the cabman, emblem of 
the general unconcern which surrounds 
every individual drama, he stood leaning 
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calmly upon his horse, waiting for the 
dénotiment whatever it might be. Miss 
Musgrave would see him paid one way 
or another, and this was the only thing 
for which he needed to care. 

“ Lilias,” said Miss Musgrave, going 
hastily to the child, with tears running 
down her cheeks, “I am your aunt 
Mary, my darling, and you will soon 
learn to know me. Come and give me 
a kiss, and bring me your little brother. 
You are tired with your long journey, 
my poor child.” 

“No, no—I am not tired—only 
Nello ; and he ish-hungry. Ah! Kiss 
Nello, Nello—come and kiss him ; he 
is the baby. And are you Mary—real, 
real Mary?” cried the little girl, 
bursting out into ‘sobs ; “‘ oh, I cannot 
h-help it. I did not mean’it; I was 
fr-frightened. Nello, come, come, 
Mary is here.” 

‘Yes, Mary is here,” said Miss Mus- 
grave, taking the child into her arms, 
who, even while she sobbed against her 
shoulder, put out an impatient little 
hand and beckoned, crying, “Nello! 
Nello!” But it was not so easy to 
extract Nello from his nurse’s arms, 
He cried and clung all the faster from 
hearing his sister’s outburst; their 
poor little hearts were full ; and what 
chokings of vague misery, the fatigue 
and discomfort infinitely deepened by 
a dumb consciousness of loneliness, 
danger, and strangeness behind, were 
in these little inarticulate souls ! some- 
thing more desperate in its inability to 
understand what it feared, its dim 
anguish of uncomprehension, than any- 
thing that can be realised and fathomed. 
Mary signed eagerly to the nurse to 
carry the little boy indoors into the hall, 
which was not a reassuring place, vast 
and dark as it was in the dimness of 
the evening, to a child. But she had 
too many difficulties on her hands in 
this strange crisis to think of that. She 
had the boxes brought in also, and 
hastily sent the carriage away, with a 
desperate sense as of burning her ships, 
and leaving no possible way to herself of 
escape from the difficulty. The gardener, 
who had appeared round the corner, 
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attracted by the sound, presented him- 
self as much out of curiosity as of 
goodwill to assist in carrying in the 
boxes, “ though it would be handiest to 
drive round to the front door, and tak’ 
them straight oop t’stair,” he said, 
innocently enough. But when Miss 
Musgrave gave authoritative directions 
that they were to be brought into the 
hall, naturally the gardener was sur. 
prised. This was a proceeding entirely 
unheard of, and not to be understood in 
any way. 

“It'll be a deal more trouble after,” 
he said, under his breath, which did not 
matter much. But when he had 
obeyed his mistress’s orders, he went 
round to the kitchen full of the new 
event. ‘There’s something oop,” the 
gardener said, delighted to bring so 
much excitement with him, and he gave 
a full account of the two pale little chil- 
dren, the foreign woman with skewers 
stuck in her hair, and finally, most 
wonderful of all, the boxes which he 
had deposited with his own hands on 
the floor of the hall. “I ken nothing 
about it,” he said, “but them as has 
been longer aboot t’ house than we 


could tell a deal if they pleased ; and - 


Miss Brown, it’s her as is wanted,” he 
added leisurely at the end. 

Miss Brown, who was Mary Mus- 
grave’s maid, and had been standing 
listening to his story, with frequent 
contradictions and denials, in a state of 
general protestation, started at these 
words. 

“You great gaby,” she said, “why 
didn’t you say so at first ?” and hurried 
out of the kitchen, not indisposed to 
get at the bottom of the matter. She 
had been Miss Musgrave’s favourite 
attendant for twenty years, and in that 
time had, as may be supposed, known 
about many things which her superiors 
believed locked in the depths of their 
own bosoms. She could have written 


the private history of the family with 
less inaccuracy than belongs to most 
records of secret history. And she was 
naturally indignant that Tom Gardener, 
a poor talkative creature, who could keep 
nothing to himself, should have known 
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this new and startling event sooner than 
she did. She hurried through the long 

sage from the kitchen, casting a 
stealthy glance in passing at the closed 
door of the library, where the squire 
sat unconscious. A subdued delight 
was in the mind of the old servant ; 
certainly it is best when there are no 
mysteries in a family, when all goes 
well—but it is not so amusing. A great 
event of which it was evident the squire 
was in ignorance, which probably would 
have to be kept from him, and as much 
as possible from the household—well, 
it was a pity, but it was exciting, it 
woke people up. Already Miss Brown 
had lost the dignity and gravity of 
demeanour which characterised her 
generally, and was light and active as 
a young girl. She went into the dining- 
room, tripping noiselessly. By evil fate 
Eastwood was there arranging his plate 
on the sideboard. He had not been in 
the kitchen when Tom Gardener told his 
tale. Eastwood had not come till after 
the family troubles, and occupied quite 
an inferior position in so far that he 
knew nothing. He looked at her with 
surprise and a certain resentment as one 
who was trespassing on his sphere. 

“T did not mean to disturb you, Mr. 
Eastwood,” said Miss Brown. 

“T never lets nobody disturb me,” 
said the butler, who was from the south ; 
“them as does their own business is 
never in nobody’s way.” 

“T am doing my own business as 
much as youare. I am going to Miss 
Musgrave.” 

“Miss Musgrave didn’t give me no 
orders to call you,” said Eastwood, 
“and I don’t hold with places as has 
no bells. Gentlefolks didn’t ought to 
live in holes like that. I never was 
used to no such ways.” 

“T’ll let Miss Musgrave know,” said 
Brown, ia high disdain, and swept 
through the door which led from the 
dining-room into the little elbow of pas- 
sage closed with a door at the other end 
which led to the hall. It would be 
difficult, very difficult, to get anyone 
up stairs through the dining-room and 
passages frequented by all the house- 
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hold. How would it be best to do it? 
Already the prim waiting woman of 
thirty years standing had all her 
faculties stirred into action, and was as 
shifty and full of expedients as any 
soubrette on the stage. 

Very different were the feelings of her 
mistress standing there in the dimness of 
the old hall, her frame thrilling and her 
heart aching with the appeal which her 
brother had made to her, out of a 
silence which for more than a dozen 
years had been unbroken as that of the 
grave. She could scarcely believe yet 
that she had seen his very handwriting 
and read words which came straight 
from him and were signed by his now 
name. The children, who crouched 
together frightened by the darkness, 
were as phantoms to her, like a dream 
about which she had just got into the 
stage of doubt. Till now it had been all 
real to her, as dreams appear at first. 
But nowshe stood, closing the door in the 
stillness of the evening, which, still as it 
was, was full of curiosity and question- 
ing, and prying eyes, and asked herself if 
these little figures were real or inven- 
tions of her fancy. Real children of her 
living brother—was it true, was it pos- 
sible? They were awestricken by the 
gathering dusk, by the strange half- 
empty room, by the dim circle of the 
unknown which surrounded them on 
every side. The nurse had put herself 
upon a chair on the edge of the carpet, 
where she sat holding the little boy on 
her knee, while little Lilias, who had 
backed slowly towards this one familiar 
figure, stood leaning against her, clutch- 
ing her also with one hand, though she 
concealed instinctively this sign of fear. 
The boy withdrew the wondering white- 
ness of his face from the nurse’s shoulder 
now and then to give a frightened, 
fascinated look round, then buried it 
again in a dumb trance of dismay and 
terror, too frightened tocry. What was 
to be done with these frightened child- 
ren and the strange woman to whom 
they clung? She could not keep them 
here to send them wild with alarm. 
They wanted soft beds, warm fires, 
cheerful lights, food and comfort, and 
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they had come to seek it in the only 
house in the world which was closed by 
a curse and a vow against them. Mary 
Musgrave was not of the kind of woman 
who is easily frightened by vows or 
curses ; there was none of the romantic 
folly in her which could believe in the 
reality of an unjust or uncalled for 
malediction. But she was persuaded of 
the reality of a thing which involved no 
supernatural mysteries, the obstinacy of 
her father’s mind, and his determina- 
tion to hold by the verdict he had 
given. Years move and change every- 
thing, even the hills and the seas—but 
not the narrow mind of an obstinate and 
selfish man, She did not call him by 
these names ; he was her father and she 
did not judge him; but no more did 
she hope in him. And in this wonder- 
ful moment a whole circle of possibilities 
ran through her mind. She might take 
them to the village; but there was 
danger there which seemed to her the 
greatest of any; or to the Parsonage, but 
Mr. Pen was weak and poor Emily a 
gossip. Could she even dare a severer 
penalty still, and take them somehow up 
stairs out of the way, and conceal them 
there, defying her father? In whatever 
way it was settled she would not desert 
them—but what was she to do? Miss 
Brown coming upon her suddenly in 
the dusk frightened her almost as much 
as the children were frightened. The 
want of light and the strangeness of the 
crisis combined made every new figure 





like a ghost. 
* Yes, I sent for you. I am in— 
difficulty, Martha. These children 


have just come—the children of a 
friend——” 

It occurred to her all at once that here 
was a way of escape ; she might call 
them some one’s children who had no 
need of any kindness from the Mus- 
‘graves; and in that case the Squire’s 
hospitality would be full and liberal as 
heart could desire. 

“Dear me,” said Miss Brown, with 
seeming innocence. ‘How strange! 
to bring a little lady and gentleman 
without any warning. But I'll go and 
give orders, ma’am ; there are plenty of 
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rooms vacant, there need not be any 
difficulty 1. : 

Miss Musgrave caught her by the 
arm. 
“What I want for the moment is 
light, and some food here. Bring me 
the lamp I always use. No, not East- 
wood ; never mind Eastwood. I want 
you to bring it, they will be less afraid 
in the light.” 

“ There is a fire in the dining-room, 
ma'am, it is only a step, and East- 
wood is lighting the candles; and 
there you can have what you like for 
them.” 

It was confidence Miss Brown wanted 
—nothing but confidence. With that 
she was ready to do anything ; without 
it she was Miss Musgrave’s respectable 
maid, to whom all mysteries were more 
or less improper. She crossed her hands 
tirmly and waited. The room was grow- 
ing darker and darker every minute, and 
the foreign nurse began to lose patience. 
She called ‘‘Madame! madame!” in a 
high voice; then poured forth into a 
stream of words, so rapid and so loud as 
both mistress and maid thought they had 
never heard spoken before. Miss Mus- 
grave was not a great linguist. She 





knew enough to be aware that it was” 


Italian the woman was speaking, but 
that was all. 

“T do not understand you, I do not 
understand you!” she cried in distress, 
going up to the little group. But as 
she approached the ery of a sudden ac- 


cession of terror, instantly suppressed on - 


the part of the iittle girl but irrepressible 
with the younger boy, arrested her steps. 
Were they afraid of her, these children ? 
“ Little Lilias,” she said piteously, “ be 
a brave child and stand by me. I can- 
not take you out of this cold room yet, 
but lights are coming and you will be 
taken care of. If I leave you alone fora 
little while will you promise me to be 
brave and not to be afraid ?” 

There was a pause, broken only by 
little flutterings of that nervous exhaus- 
tion which made the children so acces- 
sible to fear. Then a small voice said, 
dauntless, yet with a falter— 

“T will stay. I will not be afraid.” 
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“Thank God,” said Mary Musgrave, 
to herself. The child was already a 
help and assistance. “Martha,” she 
said hastily, “tell no one; they are— 
my brother’s children—” 

“Good Lord!” said Martha Brown, 
frightened out of her primness. “ And 
it’s dark, and there’s two big boxes, and 
master don’t know.” 

“That is the worst of all,” said Miss 
Musgrave. She had never revealed 
this before (she thought), and she was 
not aware that she revealed it now. 
“The heir! and I must not take him 
into the house of his fathers. Take 

re of them, take care of them while 
i. gotohim. And, Martha, say nothing 
—not a word.” 

“Not if they were to cut me in 
pieces, Ma’am!” said Miss Brown 
fervently. She was too old a servant 
to work in the dark; but confidence 
restored all her faculties to her. It was 
not, however, in the nature of things 
that she should discharge her commis- 
sions without a betrayal more or less 
of the excitement of the emergency. 
“T want some milk, please,” she said to 
the cook, “for my lady.” It was only 
in moments of importance that she so 
spoke of her mistress. And the very 
sound of her step told a tale. 

“T told ye there was somethink oop,” 
said Tom Gardener, still lingering in 
the kitchen. 

And to see how the house brightened 
up, and all the servants grew alert in 
the flutter of this novelty! Nothing 
had happened at the castle for so long— 
they had a right to a sensation. Cook, 
who had been there for a long time, re- 
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counted her experience to her assistants 
in low tones of mystery. 

“ Ah, if ye’d known the place when 
the gentlemen was at home,” said cook ; 
“the things as happened in t’auld 
house—such goings on!—coming in 
late and early—o’er the watter and o’er 
the land—and the strivings that was 
enough to make a body flee out of their 
skin!” She ended with a regretful 
sigh for the old times. “That was 
life, that was!” she said. 

Meanwhile Mary Musgrave came in 
out of the dark hall into the lighted 
warmth of the dining-room, where the 
glass and the silver shone red in the 
firelight. How cosy and pleasant it was 
there! how warm and cheerful! Just 
the place to comfort the children in and 
make them forget their miseries. The 
children! How easily her mind had 
undertaken the charge of them—the 
fact of their existence; already they 
had become the chief feature in her 
life. She paused to iook at herself in 
the mirror over the mantelpiece, to 
smooth her hair, and put the ribbon 
straight at her neck. The squire was 
“very particular,” and yet she did not 
remember to have had this anxious 
desire to be pleasant to his eyes since 
that day when she had crept to him to 
implore a reversal of his sentence. She 
had obtained nothing from him then ; 
would she be more fortunate now? The 
colour had gone out of her face, but her 
eyes were brighter and more resolute 
than usual. How her heart beat when 
Mr. Musgrave said, “Come in,” calmly 
from the midst of his studies as she 
knocked trembling at the library door! 


To be continued. 
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THE ASCENT OF MAN 


Science and criticism have raised the 
veil of the Mosaic cosmogony and re- 
vealed to us the physical origin of man. 
We see that instead of being created 
out of the dust of the earth by Divine 
fiat, he has in. all probability been 
evolved out cf it by a process of develop- 
ment through a series of intermediate 
forms. 

The discovery is, of course, unspeak- 
ably momentous. Among other things 
it seems to open to us a new view of 
morality, and one which, if it is verified 
by further investigation, can hardly fail 
to produce a great change in philosophy. 
Supposing that man has ascended from 
a lower animal form, there appears to 
be ground at least for surmising that 
vice, instead of being a diabolical in- 
spiration or a mysterious element of 
human nature, is the remnant of the 
lower animal not yet eliminated ; while 
virtue is the effort, individual and col- 
lective, by which that zemnant is being 
gradually worked off. The acknow- 
ledged connection of virtue with the 
ascendency of the social over the selfish 
desires and tendencies seems to corre- 
spond with this view ; the nature of the 
lower animals being, so far as we can 
see, almost entirely selfish, and admitting 
no regard even for the present interests 
of their kind, much less for its in- 
terests in the future. The doubtful 
qualities, and “last infirmities of noble 
minds,” such as ambition and the love 
of fame, in which the selfish element is 
mingled with one not wholly selfish, and 
which commend themselves at least by 
their refinement, as contrasted with the 
coarseness of the merely animal vices, 
may perhaps be regarded as belonging 
to the class of phenomena quaintly 
designated by some writers as “ pointer 
facts,” and as marking the process of 
transition. In what morality consists, 
no one has yet succeeded in making 


clear. Mr. Sidgwick’s recent criticisn 
of the various theories leads to the con. 
viction that not one of them affords, 
satisfactory basis for a practical system 
of ethics. If our lower nature can be 
traced to an animal origin, and can be 
shown to be in course of elimination, 
however slow and interrupted, this at 
all events will be a solid fact, and one 
which must be the starting-point of any 
future system of ethics. Light would 
be at once thrown by such a discovery 
on some parts of the subject which 
have hitherto been involved in impene- 
trable darkness. Of the vice of cruelty, 


for example, no rational account, we 
believe, has yet been given; it is con. 
nected with no human appetite, and 


inherited it from animal progenitors, the 
mystery of its existence is at least in 
part explained. In the event of thi 
surmise being substantiated, moral phan- 
tasms, with their medieval trappings 
would for ever disappear ; individu: 
responsibility would be reduced within 
reasonable limits; the difficulty of the 
question respecting free will wouli 
shrink to comparatively narrow propor 
tions ; but it does not seem likely th 
the love of virtue and the hatred d 
vice would be diminished ; on the con 
trary, it seems likely that they woul 
be practically intensified, while a mor 
practical direction would certainly 
given to the science of ethics as a syste 
of moral trainixg and a method @ 
curing moral disease. 

It is needless to say how great h 
been the influence of the doctrine 
evolution, or rather perhaps of thé 
method of investigation to which it 
given birth, upon the study of history, 
especially the history of institution: 
Our general histories will apparent! 
have to be almost rewritten from tha 
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point of view. It is only to be noted, 
with regard to the treatment of history, 
that the mere introduction of a physical 
nomenclature, however elaborate and 
apparently scientific, does not make 
anything physical which before was 
not so, or exclude from human actions, 
of which history is the aggregate, any 
element not of a physical kind. We 
are impressed, perhaps, at first with a 
sense of new knowledge when we are 
told that human history is “an integra- 
tion of matter and concomitant dissipa- 
tion of motion; during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite in- 
coherent homogeneity to a definite 
coherent heterogeneity, and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation.” But a little 
reflection suggests to us that such a 
philosophy is vitiated by the assumption 
involved in the word “ matter,” and 
that the philosophy of history is in fact 
left exactly where it was before. The 
superior complexity of high civilization 
is a familiar social fact which gains 
nothing in clearness by the importation 
of mechanical or physiological terms. 


We must also be permitted to bear in 
mind that evolution, though it may ex- 
plain everything else, cannot explain 
itself. What is the origin of the move- 
ment, and by what power the order of 
development is prescribed, are questions 


yet unsolved by physical science. That 
the solution, if it could be supplied, 
would involve anything arbitrary, 
miraculous, or at variance with the 
observed order of things, need not be 
assumed ; but it might open a new view 
of the universe, and dissipate for ever 
the merely mechanical accounts of it. 
In the meantime we may fairly enter a 
caveat against the tacit insinuation of 
an unproved solution. Science can 
apparently give no reason for assuming 
that the first cause, and that which 
gives the law to development, is a blind 
force rather than an archetypal idea. 
The only origination within our expe- 
rience is that of human action, where 
the cause is an idea. Science herself, 
in fact, constantly assumes an analogous 
cause for the movements of the universe 
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in her use of the word law, which 
necessarily conveys the notion, not 
merely of observed co-existence and 
sequence, but of the intelligent and 
consistent action of a higher power, 
on which we rely, in reasoning from 
the past to the future, as we do upon 
consistency in the settled conduct of a 
man. 

Unspeakably momentous, however, we 
once more admit, the discovery is, and 
great is the debt of gratitude due to its 
illustrious authors. Yet it seems not 
unreasonable to ask whether in some 
respects we are not too much under its 
immediate influence, and whether the 
revolution of thought, though destined 
ultimately to be vast, may not at 
present have somewhat overpassed its 
bounds. Is it not possible that the 
physical origin of man may be just now 
occupying too large a space in our 
minds compared with his ulterior de- 
velopment and his final destiny? With 
our eyes fixed on the “ Descent,” newly 
disclosed to us, may we not be losing 
sight of the Ascent of man? 

There seems, in the first place, to 
be a tendency to treat the origin of 
a being as finally decisive of its nature 
and destiny. From the language some- 
times used, we should almost suppose 
that rudiments alone were real, and 
that all the rest was mere illusion. 
An eminent writer on the antiquities 
of jurisprudence intimates his belief 
that the idea of human brotherhood 
is not coeval with the race, and that 
primitive communities were governed 
by sentiments of a very different kind. 
His words are at once pounced upon as 
a warrant for dismissing the idea of 
human brotherhood from our minds, 
and substituting for it some other social 
principles, the character of which has 
not yet been definitely explained, though 
it is beginning in some quarters pretty 
distinctly to appear. But surely this is 
not reasonable. There can be no reason 
why the first estate of man, which all 
allow to have been his lowest estate, 
should claim the prerogative of fur- 
nishing his only real and indefeasible 
principles of action. Granting that the 
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idea of human brotherhood was not 
aboriginal—granting that it came into 
the world at a comparatively late period, 
still it has come, and having come, it 
is as real and seems as much entitled 
to consideration as intertribal hostility 
and domestic despotism were in their 
own day. That its a:ivent has not been 
unattended by illusions and aberrations 
is a fact which does not cancel its title 
to real existence under the present con- 
ditions, and with the present lights of 
society, any more than it annuls the 
great effects upon the actions of men 
and the course of history which the 
idea has undeniably produced. Human 
brotherhood was not a part of a pri- 
meval revelation; it may not have been 
an original institution ; but it seems to 
be a real part of a development, and it 
may be a part of a plan. That the 
social principles of certain anti-philan- 
thropic works are identical with those 
which governed the actions of mankind 
in a primeval and rudimentary state, 
when man had only just emerged from 
the animal, and have been since worked 
off by the foremost races in the course 
of development, is surely rather an argu- 
ment against the paramount and inde- 
feasible authority of those principles 
than in favour of it. It tends rather to 
show that their real character is that of 
a relapse, or, as the physiologists call 
it,a reversion. When there is a vast 
increase of wealth, of sensual enjoyment, 
and of the selfishness which is apt to 
attend them, it is not marvellous that 
such reversions shall occur. 

Another eminent writer appears to 
think that he has put an end to 
metaphysical theology, and perhaps to 
metaphysics and theology altogether, 
by showing that “being,” and the 
cognate words, originally denoted merely 
physical perceptions. But so, probably, 
did all language. So did “spirit,” so 
did “geist,” so did “power,” so did 
even “sweet reasonableness,” and “the 
not us which makes for righteous- 
ness.” Other perceptions or ideas 
have gradually come, and are now 
denoted by the words which at first 
denoted physical perceptions only. 
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Why have not these last comers as good 
a claim to existence as the first? Sup. 
pose the intellectual nature of man hag 
unfolded, and been brought, as it con- 
ceivably may, into relations with some. 
thing in the universe beyond the mere 
indications of the five bodily senses— 
why are we bound to mistrust the re. 
sults of this unfolding? We might go 
still further back, and still lower, than 
to language denoting merely physical 
perceptions. We might go back to 
inarticulate sounds and signs ; but this 
does not invalidate the reality of the 
perceptions subsequently expressed in 
articulate language. It seems not very 
easy to distinguish, in point of trust 
worthiness of source, between the prin- 
ciples of metaphysics and the first 
principles of mathematics, or to say, if 
we accept the deductions in one case, 
why we should not accept them in the 
other. It is conceivable at least, we 
venture to repeat, that the development 
of man’s intellectual nature may have 
enabled him to perceive other things 
than those which he perceives by means 
of his five bodily senses; and meta- 
physics once non-existent, may thus 


have come into legitimate existence. - 


Man, if the doctrine of evolution is 
true, was once a creature with only 
bodily senses; nay, at a still earlier 
stage, he was matter devoid even of 
bodily sense. Now he has arrived, 
perhaps through the exercise of his 
bodily senses—at something beyond 
bodily sense, at such notions as being, 
essence, existence : he reasons upon these 
notions, and extends the scope of his 
once merely physical vocabulary so as 
to comprehend them. Why should he 
not? If we are to be anchored hard 
and fast to the signification of primeval 
language, how are we to obtain an 
intellectual basis for “ the not us which 
makes for righteousness?” Do not the 
anti-metaphysicists themselves uncon- 
sciously metaphysicize? Does not their 
fundamental assumption—that the know- 
ledge received through our bodily senses 
alone is trustworthy—involve an appeal 
to a mental necessity as much as 
anything in metaphysics, whether the 
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mental necessity in this case be real 
or not? 

Again, the great author of the Evo- 
lution theory himself, in his Descent of 
Man, has given us an account of morality 
which suggests a remark of the same 
kind. He seems to have come to the 
conclusion that what is called our moral 
sense is merely an indication of the 
superior permanency of social when 
compared with personal impressions. 
Morality, if we take his explanation as 
complete and final, is reduced to tribal 
self-preservation, subtilized into eti- 
quette ; an etiquette which, perhaps, 
a sceptical voluptuary, wishing to re- 
move the obstacles to a life of enjoy- 
ment, might think himself not un- 
reasonable in treating as an illusion. 
This, so far as appears, is the explanation 
offered of moral life, with all its beauty, its 
tenderness, its heroism, its self-sacrifice ; 
to say nothing of spiritual life with its 
hopes and aspirations, its prayers and 
fanes. Such an account even of the 
origin of morality seems rather difficult 
to receive. Surely even in their most 
rudimentary condition, virtue and vice 
must have been distinguished by some 
other characteristic than the relative 
permanency of two different sets of 
impressions. There is a tendency, we 
may venture to observe, on the part of 
eminent physicists, when they have 
carefully investigated and explained 
what seems to them the most important 
and substantial subjects of inquiry, to 
proffer less careful explanations of 
matters which to them seem secondary 
and less substantial, though possibly to 
an intelligence surveying the drama of 
the world from without the distinctly 
human portion of it might appear the 
more important of the two. Eminent 
physicists fave been known, we 
believe, to account summarily for 
religion as a surviving reminiscence 
of the serpent which attacked the 
ancestral ape and the tree which 
sheltered him from the attack, so that 
Newton’s religious belief would be a 
concomitant of his remaining trace of a 
tail. It was assumed that primeval 
religion was universally the worship of 
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the serpent and of the tree. This 
assumption was far from being correct ; 
but, even if it had been correct, the 
theory based on it would surely have 
been a very summary account of the 
phenomena of religious life. 

However, supposing the account of 
the origin of the moral sense and of 
moral life, given in Zhe Descent of 
Man, to be true, it is an account of the 
origin only. Though profoundly signi- 
ficant, as well as profoundly interesting, 
it is not more significant, compared with 
the subsequent development, than is 
the origin of physical life compared 
with the subsequent history of living 
beings. Suppose a mineralogist or a 
chemist were to succeed in discovering 
the exact point at which inorganic matter 
gave birth to the organic ; his discovery 
would be a great one, and would convey 
to us a most distinct assurance of the 
method by which the governing power 
of the universe works: but would it 
qualify the mineralogist or the chemist 
to give a full account of all the diversities 
of animal life, and of the history of 
man? Heroism, self-sacrifice, the sense 
of moral beauty, the refined affections of 
civilized men, philanthropy, the desire 
of realizing a high moral ideal, whatever 
else they may be, are not tribal self- 
preservation subtilized into etiquette ; 
nor are they adequately explained by 
reference to the permanent character 
of one set of impressions and the 
occasional character of another set. 
Between the origin of moral life and 
its present manifestation has intervened 
something so considerable as to baffle 
any anticipation of the destiny of 
humanity which could have been formed 
from a mere inspection of the rudiments. 
We may call this intervening force 
circumstance if we please, provided we 
remember that calling it circumstance 
does not settle its nature, or exclude 
the existence of a power acting through 
circumstance as the method of fulfilling 
a design. 

Whatever things may have been in 
their origin, they are what they are, 
both in themselves and in regard to 
their indications respecting other beings 
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or influences the existence of which 
may be implied in theirs. The connee- 
tion between the embryo and the adult 
man, with his moral sense and intelli- 
gence, and all that these imply, is 
manifest, as well as the gradual evolution 
of the one out of the other, and a 
conclusive argument is hence derived 
against certain superstitions or fantastic 
beliefs ; but the embryo is not a man, 
neither is the man an embryo. A phy- 
siologist sets before us a set of plates 
showing the similarity between the 
embryo of Newton and that of his dog 
Diamond. The inference which he 
probably expects us to draw is that 
there is no essential difference between 
the philosopher and the dog. But 
surely it is at least as logical to infer, 
that the importance of the embryo and 
the significance of embryological simi- 
larities may not be! so great as the 
physiologist is disposed to believe. 

So with regard to human institutions. 
The writer on legal antiquities before 
referred to finds two sets of institutions 
which are now directly opposed to each 


other, and between the respective ad- 
vocates of which a controversy has heen 


waged. He proposes to terminate that 
controversy by showing that though the 
two rival systems in their development 
are so different, in their origin they 
were the same, This seems very clearly 
to bring home to us the fact that, im- 
portant as the results of an investigation 
of origins are, there is still a limit to 
their importance. 

Again, while we allow no prejudice to 
stand in the way of our acceptance of 
Evolution, we may fairly call upon 
Evolution to be true to itself. We may 
call upon it to recognise the possibility 
of development in the future as well as 
the fact of development in the past, and 
not to shut up the hopes and aspirations 
of our race in a mundane egg because 
the mundane egg happens to be the 
special province of the physiologist. 
The series of developments has pro- 
ceeded from the inorganic to the organic, 
from the organic upwards to moral and 
intellectual lifee Why should it be 
arrested there? Why should it not con- 
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tinue its upward course and arrive at a 
development which might be designated 
as spiritual life? Surely the presump- 
tion is in favour of a continued operation 
of the law. Nothing can be more 
arbitrary than the proceeding of Comte, 
who, after tracing humanity, as he thinks, 
through the Theological and Meta- 
physical stages into the Positive, there 
closes the series and assumes that the 
Positive stage is absolutely final. How 
can he be sure that it will not be 
followed, for example, by one in which 
man will apprehend and commune with 
the Ruler of the Universe, not through 
mythology or dogma, but through 
Science? He may have: had no ex- 
perience of such a phase of human 
existence, nor may he be able at present 
distinctly to conceive it. But had he 
lived in the Theological or the Meta- 
physical era he would have been equally 
without experience of the Positive, 
and have had the same difficulty in 
conceiving its existence. His finality 
is an assumption apparently without 
foundation. 

By Spiritual life we do not mean the 
life of a disembodied spirit, or anything 


supernatural and antiscientific, but a 


life, the motives of which are beyond 
the world of sense, and the aim of which 
is an ideal, individual and collective, 
which may be approached but cannot 
be attained under our present conditions, 
and the conception of which involves 
the hope of an ulterior and better state. 
The Positivists themselves often use the 
word “ spiritual,” and it may be assumed 
that they mean by it something higher 
in the way of aspiration than what is 
denoted by the mere term moral, though 
they may not look forward to any other 
state of being than this. 

We do not presume, of course, in 
these few pages to broach any great 
question, our only purpose being to 
point out a possible aberration or 
exaggeration of the prevailing school 
of thought. But it must surely be 
apparent to the moral philosopher, no 
less than to the student of history, that 
at the time of the appearance of 
Christianity, a crisis took place in the 
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development of humanity which may 
be not unfitly described as the com- 
mencement of Spiritual Life. The 
change was not abrupt. It had been 
preceded and heralded by the increas- 
ing spirituality of the Hebrew religion, 
especially in the teachings of the 
prophets, by the spiritualization of 
Greek philosophy, and perhaps by the 
sublimation of Roman duty ; but it was 
critical and decided. So much is ad- 
mitted even by those who deplore the 
advent of Christianity as a fatal 
historical catastrophe, which turned 
away men’s minds from the improve- 
ment of their material condition to the 
pursuit of a chimerical ideal. Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, by which the Gos- 
pel designates the triple manifestation 
of spiritual life, are new names for 
new things; for it is needless to say 
that in classical Greek the words have 
nothing like their Gospel signification. 
It would be difficult, we believe, to find 
in any Greek or Roman writer an 
expression of hope for the future of 
humanity. The nearest approach to 
such a sentiment, perhaps, is in the 
political Utopianism of Plato. The 
social ideal is placed in a golden age 
which has irretrievably passed away. 
Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, even if it were 
a more serious production than it is, 
seems to refer to nothing more than the 
pacification of the Roman Empire and 
the restoration of its material prosperity 
by Augustus. But Christianity in the 
Apocalypse, at once breaks forth into a 
confident prediction of the ultimate 
triumph of good over evil, and of the 
realization of the ideal. 

The moral aspiration—the striving 
after an ideal of character, personal and 
social, the former in and through the 
latter—seems to be the special note of 
the life, institutions, literature, and art 
of Christendom. Christian Fiction, for 
example, is pervaded by an interest in 
the development and elevation of 
character for which we look in vain in 
the Arabian Nights, where there is no 
development of character, nothing but 
incident and adventure. Christian 
sculpture, inferior perhaps in work- 
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manship to that of Phidias, derives its 
superior interest from its constant sug- 
gestion of a spiritual ideal. The 
Christian lives, in a manner, two lives, 
an outward one of necessary con- 
formity to the fashions and ordinances 
of the present world ; an inner one of 
protest against the present world and 
anticipation of an ideal state of things ; 
and this duality is xveproduced in the 
separate existence of the spiritual society 
or Church, submitting to existing social 
arrangements, yet struggling to trans- 
cend them, and to transmute society by 
the realization of the Christian’s social 
ideal. With this is necessarily con 
* nected a readiness to sacrifice present to 
future good, and the interests of the 
present world to those of the world of 
hope. Apart from this, the death of 
Christ (and that of Socrates also),instead 
of being an instance of “sweet reason- 
ableness,” would be out of the pale of 
reason altogether. 

It is perhaps the absence of an ideal 
that prevents our feeling satisfied with 
Utilitarianism. The Utilitarian defi- 
nition of morality has been so much 
enlarged, and made to coincide so com- 
pletely with ordinary definitions in point 
of mere extent, that the difference 
between Utilitarianism and ordinary 
moral Philosophy seems to have become 
almost verbal. Yet we feel that there 
is something wanting. There is no ideal 
of character. And where there is no ideal 
of character there can hardly be such a 
thing as a sense of moral beauty. A 
Utilitarian, perhaps, would say that 
perfect utility is beauty. But whatever 
may be the case with material beauty, 
moral beauty at all events seems to 
contain an element not identical with 
the satisfaction produced by the appear- 
ance of perfect utility, but suggestive of 
an unfulfilled ideal. 

Suppose spiritual life necessarily im- 
plies the expectation of a future state, 
has physical science anything to say 
against that expectation? Physical 
Science is nothing more than the percep- 
tions of our five bodily senses registered 
and methodized. But what are these 
five senses? According to physical 
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science itself, nerves in a certain stage 
of evolution. Why then should it be 
assumed that their account of the uni- 
verse, or of our relations to it, is exhaus- 
tive and final? Why should it be 
assumed that these are the only possible 
organs of perception, and that no other 
faculties or means of communication 
with the universe can ever in the course 
of evolution be developed in man? 
Around us are animals absolutely un- 
conscious, so far as we can discern, of 
that universe which Science has revealed 
tous. <A sea-anemone, if it can reflect, 
probably feels as confident that it per- 
ceives everything capable of being 
perceived as the man of scicnce. The 
reasonable supposition surely is, that 
though science, so far as it goes, is real 
and the guide of our present life, its 
relation to the sum of things is not 
much more considerable than that of 
the perceptions of the lower orders of 
animals, That our notions of the uni- 
verse have been so vastly enlarged by 
the mere invention of astronomical 
instruments is enough in itself to 
suggest the possibility of further and 
infinitely greater enlargement. To our 
bodily senses, no doubt, and to physical 
science, which is limited by them, 
human existence seems to end with 
death ; but if there is anything in our 
nature which tells us, with a distinct- 
ness and persistency equal to those of 
our sensible perceptions, that hope and 
responsibility extend beyond death, why 
is this assurance not as much to be 
trusted as that of the bodily sense 
itself? There is apparently no ultimate 
criterion of truth, whether physical or 
moral, except our inability, constituted 
as we are, to believe otherwise ; and 
this criterion seems to be satisfied by a 
universal and ineradicable moral con- 
viction as well as by a universal and 
irresistible impression of sense. 

We are enjoined, sometimes with a 
vehemence approaching that of ecclesi- 
astical anathema, to refuse to consider 
anything which lies beyond the range 
of experience. By experience is meant 
the perceptions of our bodily senses, the 
absolute completeness and finality of 
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which, we must repeat, is an assumption, 
the warrant for which must at all 
events be produced from other authority 
than that of the senses themselves. On 
this ground we are called upon to dis- 
card, as worthy of nothing but derision, 
the ideas of eternity and infinity. But 
to dislodge these ideas from our minds 
is impossible ; just as impossible as it is 
to dislodge any idea that has entered 
through the channels of the senses; 
and this being so, it is surely conceiy- 
able that they may not be mere illusions, 
but real extensions of our intelligence 
beyond the domain of mere bodily sense, 
indicating an upward progress of our 
nature. Of course if these ideas cor- 
respond to reality, physical science 
though true so far as it goes, cannot be 
the whole truth, or even bear any very 
considerable relation to the whole truth, 
since it necessarily presents being as 
limited by space and time. 

Whither obedience to the dictates of 
the higher part of our nature will 
ultimately carry us, we may not be able 
apart from revelation to say ; but there 
seems no substantial reason fur refusing 
to believe that it carries us towards a 
better state. 
from the imperfection of our perceptive 
powers, of the mode in which we shall 
pass into that better state, or of its 
precise relation to our present exist- 
ence, cannot cancel an assurance other- 
wise valid, of our general destiny. A 
transmutation of humanity, such as we 
can conceive to be brought about by the 
gradual prevalence of higher motives of 
action, and the gradual elimination 
thereby of what is base and brutish, is 
surely no more incredible than the 
actual development of humanity, as it 
is now, out of a lower animal form or 
out of inorganic matter. 

What the bearing of the automatic 
theory of human nature would be upon 
the hopes and aspirations of man, or 
on moral philosophy generally, it might 
be difficult, no doubt, to say. But has 
any one of the distinguished advocates 
of the automatic theory ever acted on 
it, or allowed his thoughts to be really 
ruled by it for a moment? What can 
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be imagined more strange than an 
automaton suddenly becoming conscious 
of its own automatic character, reason- 
ing and debating about it automatically, 
and coming automatically to the con- 
clusion that the automatic theory of 
itself is true? Nor is there any occasion 
here to entangle ourselves in the con- 
troversy about Necessarianism. If the 
race can act progressively on higher 
and more unselfish motives, as history 
proves to be the fact, there can be no- 
thing in the connection between our 
actions and their antecedents incon- 
sistent with the Ascent of man. 
Another possible source of serious 
aberration, we venture to think, will 
be found in the misapplication of the 
doctrine of survivals. Some lingering 
remains of its rudimentary state in 
the shape of primeval superstitions or 
fancies continue to adhere to a developed 
and matured belief; and hence it is 
inferred, or at least the inference is 
suggested, that the belief itself is no- 
thing but a “survival,” and destined in 
the final triumph of reason to pass 
away. The belief in the immortality 
of the soul, for example, is found still 
connected in the lower and less advanced 
minds with primeval superstitions and 
fancies about ghosts and other physical 
manifestations of the spirit world ; as 
well as with funeral rites and modes of 
burial indicating irrational notions as to 
the relations of the body to the spirit. 
But neither these nor any special ideas 
as to the nature of future rewards and 
punishments, or the mode of transition 
from the present to the future state, are 
really essential parts of the belief. They 
are the rudimentary imaginations and 
illusions of which the rational belief is 
gradually working itself clear. The 
basis of the rational belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, or, to speak more 
correctly, in the continuance of our 
spiritual existence after death, is the 
conviction, common, so far as we know, 
to all the higher portions of humanity, 
and apparently ineradicable, that our 
moral responsibility extends beyond the 
grave ; that we do not by death termi- 
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nate the consequences of our actions, or 
our relations to those to whom we have 
done good or evil; and that to die the 
death of the righteous is better than to 
have lived a life of pleasure even with 
the approbation of an undiscerning world, 
So far from growing weaker, this convic- 
tion appears to grow practically stronger 
among the most highly educated and 
intelligent of mankind, though they may 
have cast off the last remnant of primi- 
tive or medizval superstition, and though 
they may have ceased to profess belief 
in any special form of the doctrine. The 
Comtists certainly have not got rid of 
it, since they have devised a subjective 
immortality with a retributive distinction 
between the virtuous and the wicked ; 
to say nothing of their singular pro- 
posal that the dead should be formally 
judged by the survivors, and buried, 
according to the judgment passed upon 
them, in graves of honour cr disgrace. 
With regard to religion generally 
there is the same tendency to exagge- 
rate the significance of “ survivals,” and 
to neglect, on the other hand, the phe- 
nomena of disengagement. Because the 
primitive fables and illusions which long 
adhere to religion are undeniably dying 
out, it is asserted, or suggested, that 
religion itself is dying. Religion is 
identified with mythology. But mytho- 
logy is merely the primeval matrix of 
religion. Mythology is the embodiment 
of man’s childlike notions as to the 
universe in which he finds himself, and 
the powers which for good or evil in- 
fluence bis lot ; and when analysed, it is 
found beneath all its national variations 
to be merely based upon a worship of 
the sun, the moon, and the forces of 
Nature. Religion is the worship and 
service of a moral God and a God who 
is worshipped and served by virtue. 
We can distinctly see, in Greek litera- 
ture for instance, religion disengaging 
itself from mythology. In Homer the 
general element is mythology, capable 
of being rendered more or less directly 
into simple nature-worship, childish, 
non-moral, and often immoral. But 
when Hector says that he holds omens 
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of no account, and that the best omen 
of all is to fight for one’s country, he 
shows an incipient reliance on a Moral 
Power. The disengagement of religion 
from mythology is of course much 
further advanced and more manifest 
when we come to Plato; while the 
religious faith, instead of being weaker, 
has become infinitely stronger, and is 
capable of supporting the life and the 
martyrdom of Socrates. When Socrates 
and Plato reject the Homeric mytho- 
logy, it is notjbecause they are sceptics 
but because Homer is a child. 

But it is in the Old Testament that 
the process of disengagement and the 
growth of a moral out of a ceremonial 
religion are most distinctly seen :— 


** © Wherewith shall I come before Jahveh, 
And bow myself down before God on high? 
Shall I come before him with burnt offer- 


ings, 

With the sacrifice of calves of a year old ? 

—Will Jahveh be pleased with thousands 
of rams, 

With ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my 


soul / 
a hath showed thee, O man, what is 
rood, 
And what Jahveh doth require of thee ; 
What but to do justly, to love mercy, 
And to walk humbly with thy God?’” 


Here no doubt is a belief in the 
efficacy of sacrifice, even of human 
sacrifice, even of the sacrifice of the 
first-born. But it is a receding and 
dying belief; while the belief in the 
power of justice, mercy, humility, moral 
religion in short, is prevailing over it 
and taking its place. 

So it is again in the New Testament 
with regard to spiritual life and the 
miraculous. Spiritual life commenced 
in a world full of belief in the mi- 
raculous, and it did not at once break 
with that belief. But it threw the 
miraculous into the background and 
anticipated its decline, presaging that 
it would lose its importance and give 
place finally to the spiritual. “Though 
I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, 
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I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand 
all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing Charity never 
faileth ; but whether there be prophecies, 
they shall fail ; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. For 
we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. But when that which is perfect 
is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” Clearly the writer of 
this believes in prophecies, in tongues, 
in mysteries. But clearly, also, he 
regards them as both secondary and 
transient, while he regards charity as 
primary and eternal. 

It may be added that the advent of 
spiritual life did at once produce a 
change in the character of the miraculous 
itself, divested it of its fantastic extrava- 
gance, and infused into ita moralelement. 
The Gospel miracles, almost without ex- 
ception, have a moral significance, and 
can without incongruity be made the 
text of moral discourses to this day. 


An attempt to make Hindoo or Greek - 


miracles the texts of moral discourses 
would produce strange results. 
Compared with the tract of geological, 
and still more with that of astronomical 
time, spiritual life has not been long in 
our world ; and we need not wonder if 
the process of disengagement from the 
environments of the previous state of 
humanity is as yet far from complete. 
Political religions’ and persecution, for 
instance, did not come into the world 
with Christ, they are survivals of an 
earlier stage of human progress. The 
Papacy, the great political Church of 
medieval Europe, is the historical con- 
tinuation of the state religion of 
Rome and the Pontificate of the 
‘oman emperors. The Greek Church 
is the historical continuation of the 
Eastern offset of the same system. 
The national State Churches are the 
historical continuations of the tribal 
religions and priesthoods of the North- 
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em tribes. We talk of the conver- 
sion of the Barbarians, but in point 
of fact it was the chief of the tribe 
that was converted, or rather that 
changed his religious allegiance, some- 
times by treaty (as in the case of 
Guthrum), and carried his tribe with 
him into the allegiance of the new 
God. Hence the new religion, like 
the old, was placed upon the footing 
of a tribal, and afterwards of a state, 
religion ; heresy was treason; and the 
state still lent the aid of the secular 
arm to the national priesthood for the 
repression of rebellion against the es- 
tablished faith. But since the Refor- 
mation, the process of disengagement 
has been rapidly going on; and in the 
North American communities, which are 
the latest developments of humanity, 
the connection between Church and 
State has ceased to exist, without any 
diminution of the strength of the reli- 
gious sentiment. 

Whether there is anything deserving 
of attention in these brief remarks or 
not, one thing may safely be affirmed: it 
is time that the question as to the exist- 
ence of a rational basis for religion and 
the reality of spiritual life should be 
studied, not merely with a view of 
overthrowing the superstitions of the 
past, but of providing, if possible, a 
faith for the present and the future. 
The battle of criticism and science 
against superstition has been won, as 
every open-minded observer of the con- 
test must be aware, though the remnants 
of the broken host still linger on the 
field. It is now time to consider whether 
religion must perish with superstition, or 
whether the death of superstition may 
not be the new birth of religion. 
Religion survived the fall of Polytheism ; 
it is surely conceivable that it may sur- 
vive the fall of Anthropomorphism, and 
that the desperate struggle which is being 
waged about the formal belief in ‘‘ Person- 
ality,” may be merely the sloughing off 
of something that, when it is gone, 
will be seen to have not been vital to 
religion. 

There are some who would deter us 
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from inquiring into anything beyond 
the range of sensible experience, and 
especially from any inquiry into the 
future existence of the soul, which they 
denounce as utterly unpractical, and 
compare with obsolete and fruitless in- 
quiries into the state of the soul before 
birth. We have already challenged the 
exclusive claim of the five bodily senses 
to be thefinal sources of knowledge ; and 
we may surely add that it is at least as 
practical to inquire into the destiny 
as it is to inquire into the origin of 
man. 

If the belief in God and in a Future 
state is true, it will prevail. The cloud 
will pass away and the sun will shine out 
again. But in the meantime society 
may have “a bad quarter of an hour.” 
Without exaggerating the influence of 
the belief in Future Reward and Punish- 
ment, or of any form of it, on the actions 
of ordinary men, we may safely say that 
the sense of responsibility to a higher 
Power, and of the constant presence of 
an all-seeing Judge, has exercised an 
influence, the removal of which would 
be greatly felt. Materialism has in fact 
already -begun to show its effects on 
human conduct and on society. They 
may perhaps be more visible in commu- 
nities where social conduct depends 
greatly on individual conviction and 
motive, than in communities which are 
more ruled by tradition and bound 
together by strong class organizations ; 
though the decay of morality will per- 
haps be ultimately more complete and 
disastrous in the latter than in the 
former. God and future retribution 
being out of the question, it is difficult 
to see what can restrain the selfishness 


of an ordinary man, and induce him, in 
the absence of actual coercion, to sacri- 
fice his personal desires to the public 


good. The service of Humanity is the 
sentiment of a refined mind conversant 
with history ; within no calculable time 
is it likely to overrule the passions and 
direct the conduct of the mass. And 
after all, without God or spirit, what is 
“ Humanity”? One school of science 
reckons a hundred and fifty different 
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species ofman. What is the bond of 
unity between all these species, and 
wherein consists the obligation to 
mutual love and help? A zealous 
servant of science told Agassiz that the 
age of real civilization would have begun 
when you could go out and shoot a man 
for scientific purposes ; and in the con- 
troversy respecting the Jamaica massacre 


Tuo Sonnets by Two Sisters. 


we had proof enough that the ascendency 
of science and a strong sense of human 
brotherhood might be very different 
things. Apparent dire facies. We 
begin to perceive, looming through the 
mist, the lineaments of an epoch of 
selfishness compressed by a government 
of force. 
Gotpwin Sars. 


TWO SONNETS BY TWO SISTERS. 


I.—LET THE PAST BE PAST. 


* Bury, oh Dead, thy Dead!” Hearken the call, 
Christ bids us leave our dead and follow Him; 
What tho’ the steps be feeble, and eyes dim 

With tears that rise and burn, but may not fall? 

Leave the unburied Dead in Death’s great hall: 
For Christ is waiting and the Dead are dead ; 
We may not pause to smooth their burial bed, 

We may not stay to spread their funeral pall. 

Farewell, oh lovely Dead, oh tender Past! 


Who liest with stone-cold brow and lips that miss 
The passionate farewel] and last long kiss. 
Oh Dead! shall this cold parting be the last? 
In the dim Future’s promise may there be 
No Past, no Present—knit in one for thee ? 


I, 


Il.— WILL THE PAST BE PAST? 


“Bury, oh Dead, thy Dead!” 
Close the pale eyelids? 


Can Death’s behest 
Can dead fingers fold 


Dead hands in peace, or in the graveyard cold 
Commit the soulless body to its rest? 
Suns rise and set; each evening in the west 

Dim clouds attend the funeral of the day; 

Night falls; men sleep; and still, oh Dead! ye stay. 
No peace for me on Earth’s unearthly breast 


Haunted by you. 


I would, I would, oh Dead, 


I would ye had no immortality ! 
I would ye too could sleep and let me be! 
Rest, rest! hath not your requiem been said? 


Ah no! 


With faces turned to me they lie; 


They rise, they answer—‘‘ No, we cannot die!” 


U. 
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Wuew the Bills for the reform of the Uni- 
yersites of Oxford and Cambridge were 
discussed last Session in Pazliament, there 
was considerable difficulty in obtaining 
public attention to the national character 
of these great academic corporations. 
Each Bill dealt with its own university, 
as if it were a local institution. Cam- 
bridge graduates were nominated on the 
Cambridge Commission, and, with one 
exception, Oxford graduates on the 
Oxford Commission. The single excep- 
tion was nominal rather than real, for, 
though the Oxford Commission received 
a Cambridge graduate in Sir Henry 
Maine, yet he is an Oxford professor. 
This exclusive construction of the 
English University Commissions was 
remarkable, because, at the same mo- 
ment, a Scotch University Commission 
was also issued by the Government. 
The Scotch commission embraced the 
whole four universities of Scotland, and 
was not confined to Scotch graduates, 
but included eminent names, such as 
those of Froude and Huxley, altogether 
outside the Scotch university system. 
Why did the same Government make a 
national commission for the Scotch uni- 
versities, and purely local commissions 
for Oxford and Cambridge? If the 
English universities are not national 
institutions, but private corporations, 
the legislature assumes pretensions in 
their reform for which it has no justifi- 
cation. But all recent legislation con- 
nected with these universities assumes 
their national character. Hence efforts 
to reform them upon exclusive con- 
siderations of their local peculiarities 
must prove abortive. There would be 
sufficient justification for a large 
representation of local habits and 
methods of academic training on any 
executive commission, but there is none 
for the exclusion of men of distinction 
in learning and science outside their 
system, because the very motive of 
reform is to give breadth to the work 


of the universities, and to bring them 
into closer contact with the intellectual 
needs of the people. The very essence 
of reform in our English universities is 
not to do the best for Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, but how they, as great academic 
corporations, can be made to exert the 
largest influence on the culture of the 
nation, and to become, what they are 
far from being at present, great re- 
positories of human knowledge, both 
for its diffusion and advancement. 

It seems useful that we should bear 
in mind, before we are again asked to 
discuss university reform, that Oxford 
and Cambridge are not the only types 
of universities in the world, but that 
there are universities and universities. 
With this view it may be useful to 
examine into the motives which led to 
the remarkable development of uni- 
versities in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Their foundations were built 
before that period, but the true academic 
development, with its state connections, 
only occurred then. The process of 
natural development may, however, be 
traced back to the Carlovingian schools. 
Wernbert, a monk of St. Gall, who 
died in 884, still preserved the contem- 
poraneous traditions of Charlemagne’s 
encouragement of learning, and has 
left us, through one of his disciples, a 
graphic account of the foundation of 
these early schools. They are remark- 
able, because not only the foundation of 
the present system of examinations, but 
even the elements of state graduation, 
are to befound in the Palatine schools. 
The old monkish chronicler tells us that 
two needy but learned Scots, called 
Melrose and Hepburn, visited Aix, and 
shouted day after day, from an empty 
booth in the fair, that they had learning 
to sell. At last Charlemagne sent for 
them and bought their learning, on the 
condition that he gave them food to 
eat, clothes to wear, pupils to teach, and 
room for a school. The emperor was 
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about to leave for Italy, and took with 
him one of his Scots, who founded the 
great school at Pavia. The other Scot 
was left at Aix, and got up a con- 
siderable school both of nobles and 
burghers. On the great emperor's 
return to Aix, his first act was to in- 
spect and examine this school. The 
good scholars were placed on his right 
hand, and the bad on his left. To his 
great surprise he found that the sheep 
were burghers, and that the goats were 
nobles. So, turning with a mild coun- 
tenance to the burghers, he assured 
them of protection, and promised them 
advancement in rich monasteries and 
ecclesiastical benefices ; and then scowl- 
ing at the nobles, “he thundered 
rather than spoke, and swore by the 
King of heaven” that he would do 
nothing for such idle loons. In this 
remarkable imperial examination is the 
original element of state graduation. 
It required only that the successful 
candidates should have received the 
round cap of the thirteenth century, 
and the mantle or toga of a later 
date, in order to have received a full 
academic impress from the head of the 
state. 

The Carlovingian schools have been 
described with sufficient minuteness by 
Alcuin himself. The piety and eccle- 
siastical bent of Alcuin induced him to 
make these schools feeders of the Church, 
and to that extent they were technical 
and professional. But they still taught 
the seven liberal arts, though in a less 
perfect way than Alcuin’s school at 
York. There are even indications that 
the school in Charlemagne’s palace 
taught medicine also, for we find that 
there was a special edifice called /7ippo- 
eratica tecta. From the Carlovingian 
schools in the Palatine, Italy, and 
France arose other more distinctive 
professional schools. Salerno was an 
instance of this kind. We do not know 
the date of its foundation, but it was a 
great medical school in the middle of 
the eleventh century, when Monk 
Rudolf visited it. He then speaks of 
it as an ancient school, “in urbe Saler- 
nitana uli maxime medicorum schole 
ab antiquo tempore haberent.” It was a 
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flourishing technical school, but not 
very learned, as the old monk tells us 
that he found there no one so learned 
as himself except a female doctor, 
These schools had not yet crystallized 
into universities. But in 1140, a century 
after Rudolf’s visit, Roger, first king of 
Sicily, gave state sanction to the Con. 
suetudinary Statutes of Salerno, and 
thus converted a professional school 
into a university. His grandson, the 
Emperor Frederick IL, assumed the 
right, in 1231,' to give a state licence, 
as a supplementary authority, to the 
Salernian and Neapolitan gnedical de 
grees. About this time universities 
were getting into academic shape, for 
in the same year a bull of Gregory IX. 
first acknowledged in express terms 
the degrees of the University of Paris, 
though they were implied, but not 
expressed, in the statute of the Legate, 
Robert de Courgon, in 1215. 

All the early Italian universities 
arose from the needs of the professions. 
As Salerno sprang from medicine, % 
did Bologna from law. Already in 


1262 the latter university had 20,000 


students, chiefly studying canon and 
civil law. Both Dante and Roger. 
Bacon complain that the universities, 
for forty years, had flooded the world 
with lawyers, and were strangling the 
literature and philosophy of the schools 
by legal technicalities. The university 
of Paris counteracted this evil, because 
it reposed on a school of grammar and 
philosophy, rendered famous before it 
got a true university constitution. 
Even in the beginning of the twelfth 
century it had teachers like Roscelin 
of Compiégne, William of Champeaux, 
Anselm of Laon,and Abelard. On this 
basis the professional faculties were 
reared, and the school became a univer- 
sity. Theology and medicine were the 
chief faculties, for law was kept at arm’s 
length till the seventeenth century. 
Both its early faculties, but especially 
medicine, clung to the arts faculty asa 
preparation for professional study. The 
medical faculty even persuaded Cardinal 
d’Estouteville to enact that two years 


1 This law was repealed by Queen Joanna 
in 1365. 
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regency in arts should count as one year’s 
study in medicine. When, at a later 
period, Louis XII. attacked the rights 
of the university, the faculties of arts 
and medicine allied themselves closely 
to defend the academic privileges. It 
must not be forgotten that even the 
faculty of arts in the old universities 
was, in a large sense, a technical school 
for teachers ; for graduates in arts not 
only had the right (facultas docendi), 
but were under an obligation to teach. 

This short survey of the early history 
of continental universities has been 
given in order to show that the chief 
inpulse to their formation came from 
the professions, which desired to build 
technical knowledge on the basis of 
liberal culture. They arose from the 
extraordinary outburst of intellectual 
ardour, which seized the professional 
classes between the middle of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. They 
desired not to dissociate, but to unite, 
culture with technics. There was then 
ample time for both, because an arts 
graduate could pass at twenty-one years 
of age, and at one period much earlier, 
while a doctor in law or medicine did 
well if he graduated at thirty-five. 

From the explanations which have 
now been given it is not surprising to 
find that there were partial universities 
for one or two professions, as in the case 
of Montpellier for medicine, cr Pope 
Innocent IV.’s migratory university for 
canon law and theology. ther in- 
stances of partial universities were estab- 
lished at Altdorf, Rostock, Bamberg, 
and Gratz. But no university was con- 
sidered complete, unless the three pro- 
fessional faculties were in full develop- 
ment. Even Paris was not complete 
till the seventeenth century, and now, 
though it still exists in name, it is a 
mere central bureau for educational ad- 
ministrative centralization, being, like 
the University of London, a mere ex- 
amining board, and not a university in 
the full sense, rather resembling the 
Chinese examining boards, than the 
ancient European universities. 

The early history of Oxford and 
Cambridge is obscure, but there is little 
reason to believe that they had the same 
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indebtedness for their origin to profes- 
sions; at all events the latter never 
overshadowed their literary and philo- 
sophical training. No doubt the pro- 
fessions did engraft themselves on the 
early schools, as is found by the fact 
that Vacarius taught canon and civil 
law in Oxford. Cambridge had also a 
preponderance of clergy, or we would 
not find Henry III. enjoining the sheriff 
“to repress the insubordination of the 
clerks and scholars.” 

But the characteristics of Oxford and 
Cambridge have always been that they 
have never degenerated into mere tech- 
nical schools, but have held general 
culture as their main end. In doing so 
the universities were not, as now, left 
high and dry by the floating away of 
the colleges. The colleges, in former 
times, were not halls or boarding insti- 
tutions for undergraduates, but retreats 
for fellows to pursue their studies in 
the higher faculties related to the pro- 
fessions. Theology, according to the 
code of Archbishop Laud, required 
eleven years’ study after the degree of 
M.A., while law and medicine could 
be got through in seven years. These 
long periods necessitated fellowships 
and colleges for study, and the early 
statutes of the universities show how 


carefully our forefathers provided for 
the needs of students in the higher 


faculties. There was no absolute con- 
dition that a degree in arts should 
precede a doctorate in theology, law, 
or medicine, but the habits and genius 
of the universities induced men to 
take liberal culture before professional 
training. 

It will thus be seen that even the 
early statutes of Oxford and Cambridge 
contemplated that they should infuse 
higher learning into the professional occu- 
pations of the people. This conception 
of the duty of universities has received 
higher emphasis in those established in 
Germany and Scotland. In Germany 
the sciences of the professions are always 
taught at the universities, but licences 
to practise them are given by the state 
through extra-academical examinations. 
In Scotland, professional training and 
licence to practise have always been 
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considered as essential duties of the 
universities. In fact the Scotch Uni- 
versities derive their whole strength 
from their contact with the people. As 
Anteus derived his powers from con- 
tact with the earth, so do the Scotch 
universities from their contact with the 
occupations of the people. Sever their 
connection from them, and enforce upon 
them the English university ideal, that 
education should be given for itself 
alone, and without connection with 
life work, and the Scotch universities 
would perish with inanition in twelve 
months. Their reason for existence is 
that they are in the midst of a poor 
population which must work for bread, 
and that it is possible, according to long 
experience, to infuse liberal and scientific 
culture into the occupations of a people. 
This union of culture with technical 
training is the earliest conception of the 
university constitution. 

It is nevertheless true that Oxford 
and Cambridge care little to exercise 
a large influence over the professions. 
Let us take the profession of medicine 
as an instance in point. The study 
of medicine, more than that of any 
other profession, is based upon a large 
extent of scientific knowledye, and any 
university might consider it a high 
duty to have its scientific methods of 
instruction adapted to a noble calling. 
But Oxford and Cambridge have very 
small influence, either on the prepara- 
tory scientific, or more technical train- 
ing of medical men. There are 14,101 
medical practitioners in England and 
Wales, and of these Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham have graduated only 230, 
or 16 per cent. The Scotch univer- 
sities have sent 2,829 of their medical 
graduates to England, and therefore in- 
fluence the English medical profession 
to the extent of 20 per cent; while in 
Scotland itself 66 per cent of the 
medical practitioners are graduates in 
medicine. These figures are taken from 


an excellent lecture on Medical Educa- 
tion by Dr. Morgan, an Oxford M.D. 
Even the ideal of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, that they should lay the basis 
of necessary culture, but should not 
teach professions, bears small fruit in 
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the important profession of medicine. 
The two universities annually produce 
from 600 to 800 B.As, and, out of 
these, we should find many prepared to 
enter on medical studies. But only 
five or six annually become medical 
men. Hence it is obvious that Oxford 
and Cambridge have remarkably small 
influence on a profession requiring more 
than any other a large and accurate 
scientific knowledge. Even if we in. 
clude the London University, the whole 
English universities combined only 
give 4 or 5 per cent of graduates to 
the most scientific profession in the 
country. As regards theology and law, 
the indirect influence of the English 
universities is no doubt considerable ; 
but there is no exercise of the higher 
faculties of Theology and Law, in the 
sense of methodized training and in- 
struction, such as is given in the 
German and Scotch universities. 

In the present relations of Oxford 
and Cambridge to public education, 
their small direct influence on the pro- 
fessions and occupations of the people 
will be deemed a glory, and not a shame. 
They stand on the higher platform of 
giving knowledge for its own sake, and: 
not for its applications. I do not combat 
the elevation of the ideal, but it places 
the two universities above the heads of 
the great bulk of the people, and 
practically restricts their advantages to 
a class of wealthy men who have no 
need to study for professions. Middle- 
class men and poor men are found in 
the universities, but they are attracted 
there by gold, and not by knowledge. 

Contrast with these limited views of 
university life the larger conceptions 
of German universities. In Germany 
the bureaucracy as well as all the pro- 
fessions must pass through a course 
of university training. Even Roman 
Catholic priests must take their general 
education within a university. The 
essential ideal of German universities 
is that they are not only teaching in- 
stitutions, but also repositories of human 
knowledge, from which the life of the 
nation should be fed and sustained. 
The German universities always aim at 
the fulfilment of three conditions of 
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They contend that a uni- 


existence. 
versity should give the fullest repre- 
sentation of existing learning in its 
academic staff; that it should widely 


diffuse that learning through its 
teachers ; and that it should widen the 
boundaries of learning by the researches 
of its professors, fellows, and graduates. 
This high and full conception of uni- 
versity life is not much more than half 
a century old in Germany, but it has 
already produced a marvellous develop- 
ment of culture among the people. 
Though no German university would 
be considered complete unless its pro- 
fessional faculties were in as full activity 
as its philosophical faculties, still the 
separation of university education from 
the State license to practise diminishes 
the tendency to Brodstudien, and in- 
duces students to master the sciences 
as thoroughly as the technics of their 
professions. Study for knowledge and 
uot for examination distinguishes the 
German from the English universities. 
The highest culture which the nation 
possesses is given through university 
training, but the culture is a true one, 
for it is not merely disciplinary, but is 
a preparation of the mind for an intelli- 
gent and scientific pursuit of a life’s 
occupation. The German university 
degrees are altogether subordinate to 
the system of education, and often are 
not taken at all. The degree which 
corresponds to our B.A. is passed on 
leaving the school, and is a simple 
Maturitdiszeugniss, while the doctorate 
in philosophy of the university corre- 
sponds to our honours, and is essentially 
special in character. It resembles the 
restricted selection of our modern 
schools and triposes. A German uni- 
versity degree, therefore, represents a 
profound knowledge of one or two 
subjects. This leads to a specialty in 
the subjects of professorial prelections, 
and has laid the foundation for that 
amazing advance in literature and 
science which the Germans have made 
in the last half-century. Under this 
system of fitting the study to the future 
work of the student, young men go 
through their academic courses without 
No. 207.—voL. xxxv. 
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gold being strewed on every path of 
entrance and exit, as it is by the scholar- 
ships and fellowships of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

The Scotch universities do aid poor 
students to enter, by small doles called 
bursaries, the aggregate amount of which 
is not nearly equal to the revenue of a 
single English college ; though they have 
scarcely any rewards for work achieved 
within the university itself. But it 
must be borne in mind that the class 
of students which goes to Scotch and 
Irish universities is quite different from 
that which forms the chief constituency 
of an English university. The Scotch 
universities aim to train students to 
make a thousand a year by the applica- 
tion of a cultivated intelligence. The 
English universities are content to 
teach men how to spend a thousand 
a year with that dignity and usefulness 
which follow a good mental culture. 
And it is impossible to deny that it is 
worth paying a great deal, even in the 
form of national endowments, for a 
well-educated and public-spirited aris- 
tocracy. The rich require even more 
attention to their education than the 
poor, for poverty, like adversity, is a 
school in itself. But the rich, who 
may be idle with impunity, extravagant 
without care, and selfish without re- 
tribution, require higher culture and 
nobler aspirations to induce them to 
live a life of usefulness and abnegation, 
adorned by intellectual enjoyments, 
instead of debased by the seductions 
of a voluptuous luxury. Now Oxford 
and Cambridge are of infinite use in 
this work, and it is one of national 
importance. Its extent may be seen 
from the fact that there are no fewer 
than 225 university-trained men in the 
House of Commons. But while I fully 
appreciate the extent and national 
character of the work performed by 
Oxford and Cambridge in infusing 
culture into, and evoking public spirit 
from, our upper classes of society, I 
do not admit that large national en- 
dowments should be chiefly devoted to 
this end. Nor do the universities limit 
themselves to it. They aim, by scholar. 
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ships and fellowships, to induce the 
middle and poorer classes to go through 
their courses. Such money induce- 
ments would be little required if they 
felt that the education was fitted to 
advance them in their life-work. It 
is because the preliminary education 
is so little preparatory to their future 
career in life that the poor will only 
attend the universities in the hope of 
winning a pension, in the form of a 
fellowship, to sustain them while they 
adapt themselves for their life-work 
after they have left the universities. 
No such fund for sustentation is given 
by the German or Scotch universities, 
and nevertheless they flourish exceed- 
ingly. In fact, the poor University of 
Edinburgh will enrol this year 2,300 
students, a number not very different 
from that of the University and col- 
leges of Oxford with all their wealth. 
Can we not, in our new reforms, 
bring our great English universities 
into a more healthy and less selfish 
contact with the people? May not 
their idea of culture be enlarged by 
making new arrangements for methodic 
training, at least in the preparatory 
sciences, on which the professions and 
occupations of the people depend? The 
ancient trivium and quadrivium really 
constituted the three or four paths 
along which students might travel to 
reach, without interruption, the broad 
roads leading to their professional 
studies. The paths are now numerous 
and more divergent, but they are not 
indicated in the preparatory degrees, 
and must be followed at haphazard. 
The distinct schools and triposes begin 
to acknowledge the new needs of study, 
but they are rather pathways ending in 
themselves, and not leading into the 
higher professional faculties as, in 
ancient times, at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and, in existing times, in 
Germany and Scotland. If men clearly 
saw that their preliminary culture was 
a true cultivation of the soil necessary 
to produce the varying crops required 
for the feeding of the nation, they 
would flock to the universities to secure 
that learning and science which would 
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enable them to pursue their life-work 
with intellectual pleasure and with 
the security of success due to an edu. 
cated understanding. This adaptation 
of culture to work was the original 
meaning of university organization, and 
is followed with more or less thorough. 
ness in Germany, Ireland, and Scotland, 
The German universities, more com. 
pletely than any others, put learning 
and science in front of the professions, 
making the former the primary object, 
and technical training the secondary— 
but both being parts of the same road. 
They never forget that the full develop. 
ment of the professional faculties—the 
schole majores—is essential to a full 
university life. Without these, univer- 
sities have a mere stunted existence, for 
they are confined to the schol minores 
of the academic constitution. 

I did not join my Liberal friends, 
last session, in their attempts to break 
down all clerical fellowships, because I 
think it would be a fatal mistake to 
drive our clergy into theological semi- 
naries. All mere technical schools err 
by giving length instead of breadth to 
education. Clerical students should be 
expanded into citizens before they are 
contracted into priests. Still, in uni: 
versity interests, clerical fellowships 
ought to be given for theology, but not 
for churchism, and should be the re 
ward of theological knowledge, not of 
belief. The Scotch theological degrees 
are given on this principle, and are 
open to all Churches, in fact to all 
candidates possessing the knowledge, 
without reference to their beliefs, 
In like manner, I desire to se 
fellowships, more frequently and more 
effectively! than they are at present, 
attached to the professional faculties, 
in order to restore them to their original 
purpose of promoting continued and 
higher studies in the university. In 
olden times the three professional 
faculties covered pretty fully the field 
of knowledge outside philology and 


1 See an article entitled ‘‘ University Li- 
braries and Professional Colleges,” by Mr. C. 
H. Robarts, Fellow of All Souls’, in Macmillan 
for February, 1876. 
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philosophy. But there is now an 

mt need in all universities for a 
new faculty —a faculty of science. 
Take Edinburgh as an example. In 
its present faculty of arts there are 
seven chairs for philology and philo- 
sophy, and eight chairs for mathema- 
tical, natural, and applied science. If 
to these are added four preparatory 
sciences from the medical faculty— 
chemistry, botany, natural history, and 
physiology—there are twelve chairs of 
science. The organization of a distinct 
faculty of science in each university is 
merely a question of time. Already 
distinct degrees in science are given by 
the London University and by Fdin- 
burgh, and these degrees are steadily 
increasing in demand. Oxford and 
Cambridge are not blind to this new 
development of academic life. They 


have already erected, or are in course 
of erecting, large and worthy labora- 
tories for physical and biological study. 
These will soon be as much schole 
majores as the schools of medicine, law, 
or theology, and they ought to have a 


distinct academic organization. 

The peculiar practice of the English 
universities has hitherto been to give 
full development to all branches of 
knowledge for the sake of learning, 
and not for its practical applications. 
Ihave shown how the German and 
Scotch universities combine both 
objects on the foundation of their 
original constitution. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge may come to do the same thing 
sooner than might be expected. They 
are accumulating the materials for a 
new and more efficient organization of 
their forces. They are even forming, 
slowly and with difficulty, a more 
healthy connection between their tuto- 
rial and professorial systems of study. 
Open college lectureships, and the com- 
binations of colleges, all tend in this 
direction. And when we compare the 
present activity of internal reform with 
the torpor of the last century ; when 
. |e contrast the examinations of the pre- 
| pent day with those when Lord Eldon 
got his degree by passing in Hebrew, 
because he said Golgotha was the place 
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of a skull, and in history because he 
asserted that King Alfred founded 
University College, it is not too san- 
guine to hope that our great English 
universities may extend their benefi- 
cent influences to all classes of the 
community which require or desiro a 
higher education. At all events my 
purpose is served if I have succeeded 
in showing that Oxford and Cambridge, 
as types of universities, are specific 
rather than generic. In their large en- 
dowment fund they have the means, not 
only of giving efficient culture, but also 
of converting themselves into the high- 
est representative institutions of human 
knowledge, which it is their duty to 
advance as well as to diffuse. The move- 
ment for advancing research is a legiti- 
mate and wise one ; but the desire to do 
so outside the teaching staff is not sup- 
ported by other university systems. 
The best investigators are generally the 
best teachers, and the problem for 
Oxford and Cambridge is how they can 
unite both, by a happy combination of 
their professorial and tutorial system. 
But the nation is not likely to secure these 
benefits if each university be treated 
like a local institution, by being passed 
over to a reforming commission wholly 
constituted of its own graduates of a 
former generation, who will look at 
the questions before them only in 
special relation to an existing academic 
system, and not with the broad view 
of national requirements. I hope, 
rather than believe, that the Govern- 
ment may take as wide a view of the 
constitution of these commissions for 
Oxford and Cambridge as it has done 
for the reform of the Scotch Univer- 
sities, But it knows that it has to 
deal with the prejudices of graduates 
in the legislative assemblies. Their 
power is great, but it is cemented by 
social ties rather than by learning and 
science. The interests of the latter 
are far higher than the social tradi- 
tions of the colleges, and ought to be 
adequately represented on the Execu- 
tive Commission, in complete inde- 
pendence of either university or college 
interests. 
Lyon Puayralr. 
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MORBEGNO. 


Trere is a long straight road in Lombardy 
Bordered with stunted trees and maize and vines, 
And at its side the stealthy Adda slides, 
Spreading the poison of its humid breath ; 
While dismal mists like wandering spectres steal 
From rush-grown marshes and from osier beds, 
And lay their cruel hands on human life, 
Strangling its joy with clutch of fell disease. 

We travelled on this road one summer day, 
And at Morbegno rested for an hour ; 
The deadly mists hung close around the town, 
The faded town, with houses gaunt and old, 
And frescoes peeling from the mildewed walls, 
And trouble-smitten people in the streets. 
I see them still—those piteous haunting eyes 
That gaze out wistfully from life-long woe, 
The vacant smile, the sad distorted face, 
The wrinkled skin, the aimless feeble hands. 

And through the mists there came a sound of bells, 
In chimes that still had sweetness of their own, 
But yet had lost the clue which guided them, 
And had forgotten what they used to say. 

O sweet, sad bells! O never-ended chime! 
My voice went forth to God with those wild notes— 
“Hast Thou, indeed, made all men here for naught? 
Do they not cry aloud these souls of Thine 
Whom Thou hast formed to suffer till they die? 
What have they done, these weary stricken ones, | 
That, age to age should hand their misery down, 
One generation sending on Thy curse 
To that which follows in its hopeless track? 
I call Thee Father, and in Thy great Name 
Thy Spirit binds to mine in bonds of love 
All human beings on this world of Thine: 
Brothers and sisters Thou hast made us, Lord. 
I cannot bear the woe of these I love, 
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Let me but suffer for them. O my God, 
Gather Thy wrath, Thy vengeance in one cup, 
And pour it out on me, but give them joy. 
“Of old it ‘was expedient one should die, 
And that all should not perish.’ Let it be 
Thy will once more, and bid the plague be stayed. 
See, in their misery they kneel to Thee, 
These men and women who must bear Thy curse, 
See how they gather round the wayside shrine 
And lift their weary hands to Him who hangs 
Upon the Cross, and comforts human hearts 
By having known the worst of human pain. 
The ‘Man of Sorrows’ is their only God ; 
What should they know of One who reigns alone 
Above all suffering and human want, 
In endless plenitude of joy unknown 
To them by anything which life can show?” 
Such my wild prayer, and in my soul I heard 
An answer wrought of pain and faith and hope. 
“QO foolish human heart that wrongest Me, 
How long shall I bear with you, yea, how long 
Suffer you still to take My name in vain? 
How can those half-blind eyes that scan the gloom 
See anything aright of all My work, 
And seeing not, why judge Me in the dark ? 
Perchance some day the clearer light will show 
That pain, disease, and grief are gifts as great 
As strength and health and joy, which seem so dear. 
Perchance some day in gazing back on life, 
From some high standing-place much further on, 
Your soul will give its verdict. ‘ Even this, 
This place of doom in all its dreariness 
Was nearer to the blessed light of God 
Than I who pitied, and who prayed for it,’-— 
And you shall envy those who suffered here, 
Who worked God’s will through loathsomest disease, 
And helped the world’s redemption by their pain. 
I bowed my head, my heart was humbled now. 
“Father, forgive me. Like Morbegno’s bells 
The ending of my cry is lost in doubt, 
Accept once more that plea made long ago 
By One who trusted Thee. O, not alone 
For those He saw, Christ prayed His latest prayer, 
We know not what we do, or say, or think. 
Father, forgive us. Let Thy will be done.”— 
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And if it be that human misery 

Is working out God’s will, ye suff’ring ones, 
Bear on through all things, for your rich reward 
Is greater than our human hearts can grasp, 

Is deeper than our finite souls can reach. 

O weary men, your pain is dear to God; 

O women, who must bring your children forth 
Knowing them born to lives of misery, 

Take comfort, the Eternal Will is sweet, 

And ye are working out its large behest 
Though. life is bitter. Children, with those eyes 
So full of sorrow, and of coming doom, 

Our Father loves you, and the end is great 
Though hidden far away from human sight. 
Brothers aud sisters, I could almost think 

I hear the secret told which no man knows, 
When I recall those patient weary eyes, 

That gaze out wistfully on life-long woe. 

And God stays in Morbegno till the end, 

While we pass on to Como and forget. 


F, M. Owen. 
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THE EASTERN POLAR BASIN. 


Tue following letter has been addressed to the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society by Herr Augustus Petermann, the eminent geographer of 


Gotha :— 


Sm,—On three previous occasions I 
have taken the liberty of addressing 
youon the subject of Arctic Exploration 
—the 9th of February and 3rd of 
March, 1865, and 7th November, 1874.' 
I tried to second your endeavours for 
the further exploration of our globe 
and the enrichment of science, and 
have honestly endeavoured to add my 
mite in these undertakings by getting 
up German and other exploring expedi- 
tions towards the North Pole. 

In those previous letters I strongly 
advocated the selection of the Spitzber- 
gen seas (the whole wide ocean from 
East Greenland to Novaya Zemlya) 
as the best way to the North Pole, and 
into the Central Arctic regions, instead 
of Smith Sound. Nevertheless I re- 
joiced to see a new British Expedition 
sent forth, by whatever route it was 
decided on to reach the North Pole. 
Now that this expedition has safely 
returned to your shores, I crave per- 
mission to tender my sincere congratu- 
lations on all its achievements. I 
always held the Smith Sound route to 
be the most difficult of all; but since 
it was decided on that it should be tried 
by a new expedition, I felt assured that 
an English expedition would in every 
case be attended by most important 
results for geography and all scientific 
branches, 

There has never been a more im- 
portant scientific exploring under- 
taking than the Challenger Expedition. 
It marks a new era in the survey of our 
globe, and the natural laws by which it 
is governed ; and when the commander 
of that expedition was called to take 
the Alert and Discovery to the North 

1 Proceedings of the R.G.S., ix. pp. 98, et seq., 
114, et seg. ; vol. xix., pp. 173, et seq. 


Pole, there was perfect certainty that 
it would be done in a thoroughly com- 
plete manner for the interests of science. 
It is this pure interest for scientific 
progress that cannot be too. much 
commended, whereas formerly Arctic 
expeditions were sent out for lucre or 
gain, to find a north-west or north-east 
passage to the lands of gold, or spices, 
or other riches. Let not England 
grudge these noble undertakings, for, if 
we look around, it will be found that 
the English nation and the English 
Government are the only ones iu the 
world that have sent forth an expedition 
like that of the Alert and Discovery. 

I have tried to make myself ac- 
quainted with every Arctic and Antare- 
tic voyage ever undertaken from the 
earliest to the most recent times, and it 
appears to me that there never was a 
more able and heroic expedition than 
that conducted by Sir George Nares. 
There have been many that were perhaps 
more foolhardy, and left one or more 
valuable ships behind in the ice ; but to 
conduct two vessels through that most 
dangerous ice alley, and safely back 
again, has never been done before. 
The Polaris, by particular good luck, 
got as far as 82°11’ N. lat., but was 
never brought home again ; Kane’s and 
Hayes’s vessels only reached 78° 40’ N. 
la 


t. 

The commander of the Challenger 
Expedition will certainly have brought 
back even from a region like that of 
the Palwocrystic Sea a collection of 
scientific work and observations that 
will ever be a credit and honour to 


England. If I may be allowed I would 
suggest the value of one of the results 
in particular. It is very seldom that 
an expedition like this, however success- 
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ful and lucky, can be said to have 
finished a task or a subject; for generally 
new questions, new problems are created 
by its researches, that require fresh 
work. Sir George Nares’s expedition, 
however, may be said to have jinished, 
as it were, a great portion, say one- 
third of the Arctic Regions, the sceue 
of noble English exploits for a consider- 
able time back. From Smith Sound to 
Bering Strait, the region of the Palzo- 
crystic Sea, our knowledge is entirely due 
to British enterprise and perseverance. 
Led on by Bylot, Baffin, John Ross 
and Inglefield, the Americans have 
indeed also made noble and most per- 
severing efforts of exploration from 
Smith Sound to Robeson Channel ; and 
the names of Kane Hayes and Hall 
will remain among the foremost heroes 
of scientific enterprise; but many 


doubts remained, and many illusions 
were created, which had to be dispelled 
before it could be said that the Smith 
Sound region was finished. 

If Sir George Nares’s expedition had 
done nothing else than fully explode 


the pernicious views connected with 
Smith Sound it would be entitled to 
the greatest credit. The Smith Sound 
route had been artificially puffed up ; 
explorationin that direction had attained 
a “power of habit,” and the predilec- 
tion for Smith Sound became contagious 
and an incubus on Arctic research. 
Sent out to attain the Pole by sledges, 
to be drawn by fine plucky seamen 
along a land of fiction, it required the 
greatest moral courage to return home 
sooner than expected, and with results 
diametrically opposed to the fallacious 
premisses, on which the whole plan of the 
expedition had been founded. Had Sir 
George Nares, instead of coming home 
this year, sailed round Cape Farewell, 
and tried the other side of Greenland—in 
the wake of Sir Edward Parry’s yet un- 
surpassed brilliant summer trip of 1827, 
or Captain David Gray’s thirty years’ 
whaling along the shores of East 
Greenland—I am fully convinced he 
would have finished the North Pole 
just as well as that terrific Palwocrystic 
Sea, or as when the Equator, then somuch 
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feared by all the world,‘was first crossed 
by Diniz Dias, 430 years ago. For I 
cannot but think that any one reading 
attentively Sir Edward Parry’s narrative 
of 1827, and comparing it with the 
experience of the late expedition, will 
be assured that Sir George Nares in the 
wake of that great explorer, would have 
attained the Pole. Sir Edward Parry 
with his sledge boats in the loose 
drift ice looked out for the biggest 
and most compact ice, whereas a 
steaming expedition would search for 
the water and lanes. 

Ten years ago many of your first 
authorities, like Captain (now Admiral) 
Richards General Sabine, Sir Edward 
Belcher, Admiral Ommanney, Captain 
(now Admiral) Inglefield, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, and many others, were ad- 
vocates for the route by the Spitzbergen 
Seas, but somehow or other, they were 
gradually got over to the other side, to 
the Smith Sound route. 

Had the expedition proceeded that way 
even this summer or autumn, and been 
successful in reaching the North Pole, 
it would no doubt have been welcomed 
back by the British nation more heartily 
than it has been; but then there was 
the duty to fulfil and the instructions 
to follow. 

The best and most correct and wisest 
measure, therefore, was to bring the 
vessels home safe and sound ; and there 
they are now, fit for other service ; and 
if your enlightened and liberal Govern- 
ment remains true to the English way 
of doing things—in a complete way, and 
not by half measures-—it is to be hoped 
that these vessels will once more be sent 
out by a more promising route. 

There are six routes to the North 
Pole: —1. by Smith Sound; 2. by 
Bering Strait ; 3. by the East Coast of 
Franz-Josef Land; 4. by the West 
Coast of the same; 5. by Spitzbergen 
(in the wake of Sir E. Parry) ; 6. by 
East Greenland. 


1 “ He had read Dr. Petermann’s papers very 
attentively, and had never seen any views 
more clearly expressed, or defended by argu- 
ments more logical and convincing.” (See 
Proceedings of the R.G.S., vol. ix. p. 124.) 
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Smith Sound is finished, Bering Strait 
is to a certain extent the counterpart of 
it, and the destruction of the American 
whaling fleet to the north of it this year 
—a mere repetition of former similar 
disasters—shows the power and char- 
acter of that Palwocrystic Sea when a 
vessel is exposed to its tremendous fury. 

After long and deliberate weighing of 
all the facts attained and all the observa- 
tions hitherto made, I more than ever 
think, as I always did, all the four routes 
through the seas west and east of Spitz- 
bergen decidedly preferable to the other 
two. The East Spitzbergen Sea is un- 
doubtedly occupied by the Gulf Stream, 
or whatever it may be called, which 
prevents the Polar ice getting further 
to the south in that wide sea than about 
75° N. lat. on an average ; whereas on 
the other, western, American side of 
the Atlantic, it has been known to 
drift to 36° N. lat., the latitude of 
Malta. Nota particle of ice has ever 
been known to reach the North Cape 
(71° N, lat.). 

I still believe the great open sea of 
Middendorf, Wrangell, Anjou, and 
others, the Polynia of the Russians, 
extending from the Taimyr river in 
the west, to Cape Yakan in the east, 
about 1,400 nautical miles long in a 
direct line, to be in connection with the 
furthest ends of the Gulf Stream ; but I 
do not consider the Guif Stream—as it 
bas been shown by actual observations 
to occupy the whole width of the ocean 
between Bear Island and Novaya 
Zemlya—to be of any particular ad- 
vantage for navigation to be pushed 
northward in that direction. All the 
Arctic and Antarctic ice seeks a con- 
stant exit towards the Equator. In the 
Antarctic these ice drifts are freely dis- 
persed all round the Pole, and all over 
the wide ocean up to 62°, 50°, 40°, 
and even 35° S. lat. ; and nowhere has 
such a marked influx of a warm equa- 
torial current been observed as the Gulf 
Stream in the northern hemisphere. 
Side by side the Polar current and the 
Gulf Stream pursue their courses, and 
whereas the former brings the ice down 
as far as 35° N. lat., the Gulf Stream 


protects all Europe from the Polar ice, 
and keeps it back to about 75° N. lat., 
a difference of about 40° of latitude. 
But between Bear Island and Novaya 
Zemlya, in about 75° N. lat. the 
Gulf Stream is certainly charged with 
ice that comes down from the Siberian 
seas. It is evident that here, by the 
contact of two currents meeting each 
other, one of them charged with ice, 
the latter must get packed and heaped 
up ; and thus it was that the J'egetthof 
of the Austrian Expedition, that was to 
force its way there, got into the grip of 
the ice, and was never again liberated. 
The Gulf Stream therefore produces in 
that part of the Arctic regions a kind 
of ice barrier. 

The Tegetthof was a small, weak 
steamer of only 220 tons, and was 
caught in the strong current near Cape 
Nassau. It was a most unfortunate 
season, all the ice drifting towards that 
shore ; whereas the same seas had again 
and again been freely navigated every 
succeeding year by many Norwegian 
fishermen in frail sailing vessels of only 
thirty tons. I am fully convinced that a 
vessel like the Alert or Discovery could 
every year penetrate somewhere be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya 
far to the north. It has also been fre- 
quently shown these last years by many 
Norwegians, and Mr. Leigh Smith, that 
all the shores of Eastern Spitzbergen 
can be easily attained. 

Lieutenant Weyprecht, who con- 
ducted the Austrian Expedition— 
Lieutenant Julius Payer only having 
the charge of the sledging—deliberately 
states his opinion in contradiction to 
Payer—“ that he considers the route 
through the Siberian seas as far as 
Bering Strait as practicable as before, 
and would readily take the command of 
another expedition in the same direc- 
tion.” And the famous Swedish Pro- 
fessor Nordenskjéld, than whom no one 
better knows the Spitzbergen and 
Novaya Zemlya seas, writes to me from 
Stockholm, November 29, that in the 
year 1878 he will again go out at the 
head of a new Swedish Expedition that 
is to penetrate through the whole of the 
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Siberian seas as far as Bering Strait, 
he having two years in succession pene- 
trated through seas formerly considered 
impenetrable, as far as the great Siberian 
rivers Obi and Yenissei. 

Further north, at 80° and beyond, 
Franz-Josef Land is encountered, and 
here two ways offer themselves, the 
western and the eastern shores of it. 
The latter are no doubt beset by the 
drift-ice of the Siberian seas, which 
has but little room to escape by the 
south, consequentiy this coast would 
probably not be favourable as a basis 
for proceeding northward. But the op- 
posite, the western shores, recommend 
themselves in that respect. 

The fifth route—direct north of Spitz- 
bergen, in the wake of Sir Edward 
Parry's journey in 1827—has never been 
properly tried with an efficient steamer, 
and it appears to me that it could just 
as well be navigated as the Antarctic 
sea with its gigantic ice-masses by that 
most successful expedition of Sir James 
Clarke Ross in 1840-3, who moreover 
had not the aid of steam, but only 
“dull sailing” vessels. 

However, there is, of course, not the 
line of land to hold on, and therefore 
East Greenland seems of all six routes 
to the North Pole the most advantage- 
ous. It is there that the Arctic ice 
freely drifts away all through the sum- 
mer, and also all through the winter, as 
has been shown by the crew of the sail- 
ing vessel Hansa. Thus the central 
area of the Polar regions is more or 
less cleared of its ice, and could, I am 
fully convinced, by an expedition like 
that of Sir George Nares, be navigated, 
the Pole attained, and the whole 
regions, as faras Bering Strait, explored. 
This view is corroborated by the long 
experience of Captain David Gray, of 
Peterhead, who knows more about the 
teas of East Greenland than any other 
person living. 

As far as Newfoundland and 36° 
N. laut. there is a permanent ice-drift all 
down Davis Strait and Beffin Bay, and 
fiom Smith Sound, a distance of about 
2,600 nautical miles. Within this 
long line the ice does not necessarily 
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increase towards the north, and hence 
there is what is well known to the 
whalers under the name of “north water” 
at the furthest northern end of this 
2,600 miles long ice-stream, as well as 
the mild climate and open water that are 
known to exist in Port Foulke and its 
neighbourhood all the year round. In 
like manner open water may, and prob- 
ably will, be found under the very 
Pole, after having navigated the ice- 
stream of East Greenland in the same 
way as Baffin Bay is navigated by 
whalers and exploring expeditions. And 
the more ice is’ drifted down, the 
more open sea will be left behind in 
summer and autumn, when frost cannot 
form new ice. Baflin Bay, on the whole, 
can receive but comparatively little of 
the Paleocrystic ice through the narrow 
channels of Lancaster Sound, Jones 
Sound, and Smith Sound. The East 
Greenland current is the only one 
capable of clearing the Central Arctic 
regions of its ice-masses, und hence it 
will also best lead navigators to the 
open Polar Sea in its rear. 

It is there that an expedition has the 
best chance of getting into the Central. 
Arctic regions and to the North Pole, 
It is there that I directed our two 
German Expeditions to, and although 
the first only consisted of a little Nor- 
wegian sailing sloop of 60 tons, and 
the second of a clumsy steamer of 143 
tons, and an unfortunate sailing vessel 
of 242 tons, they were as fairly suc- 
cessful as could be expected under the 
circumstances of an undertaking s0 
entirely new to us Germans. Kolde- 
wey did not try properly to push north- 
ward ; the little engine was out of 
order, and he limited himself to the 
paltry distance of only twenty nautical 
miles. 

I still think that »n efficient expedi- 
tion like that of Sir George Nares could 
probably by this route finish the North 
Pole in one season, or in two or 
three months during the summer or 
autumn. 80° N. lat. near Spitzber- 
gen is attainable every year by mere 
open fishing-boats. 1 am convinced Sir 
George Nares, after what he has done 
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up to 82° 27’ N. lat. at the Palwocrystic 
Sea, would steam right away to the 
Pole on the East Greenland route. 

It may even be that the coasts of East 
Greenland and Franz-Josef Land may 
towards the North Pole approach each 
other in a width something like those of 
Baffin Bay, so that an expedition pro- 
ceeding to the Pole that way may per- 
haps have two shores to hold on, and 
also to discover. 

As regards the extension of Greenland 
towards the Pole, and as far as Cape 
Yakan, north of Bering Strait, as a long 
stretch of land or island, this theory of 
mine is intimately connected with the 
view I have always held of the Central 
Arctic regions, at least for thirty years 
back. It is this :—I consider the cen- 
tral Arctic area to be divided into two 
nearly equal halves, the one extending 
from the shores of East Greenland 
in about 20° W. long., over Battin 
Bay, Parry Islands, to Point Barrow. 
Bering Strait and Cape Yakan is about 
176° E. long. ; the other half thence all 
along the Siberian coast, over Franz- 


Josef Land, Spitzbergen to East Green- 


land. ‘These two regions are essentially 
different in every respect, topo- 
graphically, physically, thermometri- 
cally, hydrographically. The former 
may be called the western, the latter the 
eastern half of the Arctic regions. In 
the western half the land prevails, in 
the eastern the sea. The western half 
is mostly landlocked and icebound, the 
eastern has a wide, open outlet. ‘The 
Paleocrystic Sea in particular has in 
every respect the character of being 
landlocked, and productive of ice ac- 
cumulation and great cold. Its ice masses 
can neither fully escape through Ber- 
ing Strait, Lancaster Sound, Jones 
Sound nor Smith Sound, all these 
openings being much too narrow for the 
exit of the Paleocrystic ice. But if to 
the north of it there was no barrier of 
land, it would drift away by Eastern 
Greenland. 

The Polynia of the Russians extends 
from the Taimyr River to Cape Yakan, 
some 85 degrzes of longitude, or at least 
1,400 nautical miles in length. It is 
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not a waterhole, as has often been 
asserted, but an extensive open sea, of 
which we know as yet very little, but 
this little with sufficient certainty, that 
this open sea has always been found at 
the same place. There is no such thing 
anywhere all along the Palzocrystic Sea. 
The only feature of the western half at 
all resembling it on a very small scale is 
the very thin and narrow warm current 
running from the Atlantie up the 
western coast of Greenland past Melville 
Bay as far as Port Foulke, keeping this 
bay open all the winter, producing rich 
vegetation and animal life, and a prolific 
seal and walrus fishery, not very far from 
that terrific Paleocrystic Sea. This is 
also a long line of warm current and 
open or navigable water, but the Siberian 
Polynia seems of much greater dimen- 
sions in every respect. 

The eastern half of the Arctic regions 
—the Polar Basin, as it may be called— 
is entirely different trom the western half 
in every respect. It has a wide opening 
on the Atlantic side, and is swept by the 
wighty polar current summer and winter, 
liberating it of its ice masses, and hence 
Palzocrystic ice, like that found by Sir 
George Nares’s Expedition, is entirely 
unknown there. Itis also swept by the 
immense masses of warm water that 
come down all the great Siberian rivers 
from the hot plains of Western Central 
Asia. 

Of the temperature of this Polar 
Basin, it is sufficient to mention the 
observations made by the Swedish Ex- 
pedition on the north coast of Spitz- 
bergen in 80° N, lat., in 1872-3. The 
mean monthly temperature of January 
was as high as + 14°2° Fahr., the mean 
of the three winter months, December, 
January, February, + 3°7°, Fahr.,and the 
absolute greatest cold observed only 
— 36°8° Fahr. The whole region between 
East Greenland and Novaya Zemlya is 
by far the warmest part of all the Arctic 
and Antarctic Zones. This is shown 
more clearly than ever by the new 
isothermal lines I have constructed from 
all the most recent observations. 

It needs a barrier of land or islands 
extending from Greenland all the way 
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to Kellett Land and Wrangell Coast 
opposite Cape Yakan, to explain these 
very remarkable features ; for the cur- 
rents of the sea alone are not suflicient 
to account for them, as in the North 
Atlantic. For the furthest offshoots 
of the Gulf Stream up the west coast 
of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya get 
charged with floating ice-masses beyond 
80° N. lat., or even 75.° 

All these facts, features and theories 
I have carefully drawn out on maps 
and published long ago.’ 

Whether Greenland extends all along 
to Bering Strait remains of course a 
theory that has to be proved or dis- 
proved by actual exploration, but all ex- 
peditions yet sent out have, every one of 
them, been forced to show the correct- 
ness of it thus far. Admiral Inglefield, 
in 1852, came home, cutting off Green- 
land at about 794° N. lat., and convinced 
that he might have sailed in the little 
Isabel from Smith Sound all the way to 
Bering Strait. Admiral Inglefield, and 
many other members of your Society 
still living, will remember the discussion 
on the 22nd of November, 1852, when 
I strongly objected to these surmises on 
various grounds, particularly on that of 
the distribution of temperature, and the 
almost entire absence of drift-wood, 
which on all the coasts swept by the 
Siberian and East Greenland currents 
is found everywhere in immense quan- 
tities? 

Kane’s Expedition, in 1853-55, was 
forced to extend Greenland to Cape In- 
dependence in 80° 35’ N. lat., but there 
it was again cut off at the time, and an 
open sea of fiction, on Morton’s testi- 
mony, carried right away to Spitzbergen 
and Siberia. 

Hayes’s expedition, in 1861, found 
this open sea choked full of ice, and 
Hall’s expedition, in 1871, was forced 
to fill it up with solid land, stretching 
from Cape Independence to Beaumont’s 


1 See, for example, my maps of the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions, with the currents of 
the Ocean, drift-iceand pack-ice, Greenland to 
Bering Strait, &., &c., in my Geographische 
Mittheilungen for 1866, Tafel 5. 

* Athenwum, 11th December, 1852, p. 1259. 
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Cape Bryant, in about 82° 24’ N. lat., 
probably Cape Sherman of the Ameri- 
cans, thus adding other two degrees 
of latitude to my land. 

Captain Beaument saw Greenland 
still further, to 82° 54’ N. lat., and 
there is not one reason why it should 
stop there and trend southward towards 
Cape Bismarck, simply because he 
could see no further in misty weather, 
If Greenland ended in 82° 54’ N. lat. 
the Palzocrystic ice would, with the 
prevailing westerly winds, have freely 
drifted away to the east. 

The very little driftwood found all 
the way from Smith Sound to the 
Paleocrystic Sea seems to be all of 
American and not Siberian origin. 

Traces of Eskimos in Robeson Chan- 
nel have only been found as far as 
81° 52’ N. lat., consequently those of 
Eastern Greenland could not have come 
round Cape Britannia, but must have 
come down from Asia along the shores 
of that extension of Greenland, which I 
always maintained. It is well known 
in the southernmost parts of Greenland, 
that far away on the east coast of Green- 
land a heathen tribe of Eskimos lives, 
of which now and then stragglers arrive 
at the German missionary station of 
Friedrichsthal, but always go away back 
again, because they find climate and 
human existence to be preferable on the 
east coast.® 

It is not at all unlikely that Eskimos 
will yet be found right under the North 
Pole, or on some land near it. 

It is gratifying to note that Arctic 
research, so vigorously pursued these last 
ten years, is earnestly being proceeded 
with. Already a Swedish and a Dutch 
expedition are decided on, as I am in- 
formed by direct communication from 
Sweden and Holland. The scheme of 
Lieutenant Weyprecht, to establish 
eight observatories in the Arctic regions, 
is also under consideration ; I fear, how- 
ever, that it has not much chance of 
realisation, because there is as yet not 
interest enough among nations to make 

> Calwer Missionsblatt, 1869, p. 44; 1871, 


p. 21, ¢¢ seg. Petermann’s Geogr. Mitth., 
1871, p. 224. 
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it an international undertaking like the 
expeditions for observing the transit of 
Venus. To do it well would at least in- 
volve ten different expeditions. From 
what I have been able to ascertain 
the interest hitherto shown comes to 
this: those that are eager to embark in 
fresh Arctic work do not want to limit 
themselves merely to the establishment 
of a station for making meteorological, 
magnetical, &c., observations, but want 
to follow up geographical discovery 
generally ; and those who pretend to be 
favourable to the scheme do nothing 
whatever, but limit themselves to empty 
phrases. The German Imperial Com- 
mission, instituted to investigate and re- 
port upon the subject of Arctic research, 
have made a Report to the Prussian 
Government, and there it rests, without 
any hope as yet of its being taken up. 
As far as I can learn from Berlin, the 
Government has as yet no interest in 
the matter; and the fact certainly is, 
that all that has been done in Ger- 
many and Austria in Arctic research 
these last ten years has been done by 
private exertions and not by the 
Governments. 

It further appears to me that a great 
mass of good observations of all kinds 
and most valuable material exist that 
have not yet been fully—in many cases 
not at all—worked out connectedly ; 
and also that the millions of meteoro- 
logical and other observations already 
made in various parts of the Arctic 
regions are not valueless, because they 
have not been made simultaneously, as 
Weyprecht wishes. On the contrary, 
the fault appears to be rather that they 
are not as much made use of as might 
be; despite their being derived from 
different years, they appear to me of as 
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much value as could be wished, for 
general purposes, 

There are but few persons devoting 
themselves to the working out of a 
mass of single observations in any 
branch of science, and it takes those 
few that devote themselves to such a 
task too much time. Thus it took, for 
example, Middendorf no less than thirty- 
three years to work out in biological 
respects, in relation to the whole circum- 
polar region, the observations he had 
made in his comparatively little journey 
to the Taimyr River in 1843. 

One of the important points to settle 
in all future research is, whether the 
Eastern Polar basin can be navigated and 
explored and the North Pole reached. 
As yet the only attempts and inroads 
made in that respect worth speaking of 
are Sir Edward Parry’s little summer 
trip from Ross Island to 82° 45’ N. lat. 
and back, 23d June to 12th August, 
1827; and Lieutenant Payer’s little 
tour in Franz-Josef Land to 82° 5’ 
N. lat., 26th March to 23d April, 
1874. The Swedish attempt, reaching 
81° 42’ N. lat. on the 19th September, 
1868, was made in a very insufficient, 
small, and weak mail steamer, and can- 
not count for anything ; it only found 
very thin ice of one year’s formation, 
just the very reverse of Palwocrystic 
ice, as is best seen from the plate of the 
Swedish work. 


It has been truly said—“ It might be 
done ; and England ought to do it.” 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient, humble servant, 


Avaustus PETeRMANN, 


Honorary Corresponding Member 
and Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 





MARKO KRALIEVITCH: 
THE MYTHICAL HERO OF SERVIA. 


Ir is an honourable peculiarity of the 
Servians, who, when mentioned in 
connection with their chief popular 
literature, comprise the inhabitants of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, 
that they possess a store of old poetry 
which is capable of forming itself into 
epic unity and continuity, like that 
of the pre-Homeric Greeks, or the 
Teutonic singers of Siegfried. Nothing 
of this sort is to be found among the 
Bulgarians, whose brigands are merely 
isolated vagabonds, unless we recognise 
those dubious products in which 
Alexander the Great and Orpheus 
are exhibited. The Servians have their 
domestic pesmas, or poems, to be sung 
at home, as well as their more ambitious 
creations; but these are especially 
national, and find their most proper 


expression when sung or declaimed to 
the accompaniment of a gouslé, a one- 
stringed instrument resembling a guitar, 


and played on with a bow. When M. 
Vouk Stefanovitch Karadjitch began 
writing the collection of heroic Pesmas, 
which is the storehouse of all knowledge 
on the subject, proficiency in the use 
of this instrument varied in various 
places. In Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and the mountainous regions in the 
south of Servia, every male could play 
on the gouslé, and there also the taste 
for heroic poetry was at its height. In 
the district of the Danube, on the 
contrary, this symbol of nationality was 
manifestly on the decline. 

The ancient glories of the Servians 
ended, as we have often been reminded 
of late, with their defeat by the Turks 
on the plain of Kiissovo, in the year 
1389. Now of all the ancient heroes 
who still live in the memory of the 
people, the most celebrated are Stephan 
Dushan, their Tsar in the time of their 
independence, and Marko Kralievitch, 
a semi-mythical personage, who as it 


were, impersonates Servia as she is 
supposed to have been immediate] 
after her independence was lost. With 
the valour and physical strength of a 
western knight-errant, he is subjected 
to the humiliation of serving under 
his natural enemies the Turks. The 
Pesmas, of which use is made in this 
article, are from aselection taken by M. 
Dozon, from the ample store brought 
together by M. Vouk. 

The poet of the first Pesma takes us 
at once to the broad plain of Kiissovo, 
where, near the white Church of Sa- 
modréja, four claimants to the throne— 
King Voukachin, the despot Ougliécha, 
the Voivode Gérko, and the Tsarévitch 
Ouroch—have severally pitched their 
tents. Each writes a letter to the 
Protopope Nedélko, who is at Prizren, 
the white fortress, inviting him to the 
plain, that he may there declare who 
is the legitimate successor to the de- 
ceased Tsar, Stephan Dushan, the big 
monarch, with whom, in the opinion 
of some, the real history of Servia 
properly begins, and who, like our 
Alfred, is associated with the legal 
institutions of the country. This po- 
tentate, who, in the opinion of Mr, 
Forsyth, was a veritable avai dvdpwy, 
would, if he had lived now, have 
looked fondly on the promoters of the 
permissive licensing system, for when 
his code was in force, drunkards who 
made a riot were punished by having 
both their eyes torn out and one of 
their hands cut off. He was the first 
monarch of Servia who assumed the 
title Tsar, and his reign seems to have 
extended from 1336 to 1358. The 
Protopope Nedélko owed his autho- 
rity to the fact that he had performed 
the last holy offices for the illustrious 
deceased, 

The messengers, according to the 
poet, behave in a manner disgracefully 
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jndecorous. Not finding the Proto- 

pe at home, they proceed to the 
church where he is celebrating mass, 
and entering the holy edifice on horse- 
back, playfully touch him with their 
whips, at the same time telling him that 
if he would keep his head on his 
shoulders, he must come without delay 
to Kussovo. Moved to tears by this 
outrage, the priest prevails on the in- 
traders tolet him finish the office without 
interruption, and then tells them that 
although he confessed the late Tsar, he 
has no knowledge of his intentions 
with respect to the throne, and refers 
them to Marko Kralievitch, his pupil, 
who resides at the neighbouring town, 
Prilip. Marko alone is furnished with 
the information which will enable him 
to settle the debated question, and he 
has, moreover, this moral qualification, 
that he fears none but God. 

The messengers act on this advice, 
and proceed to the residence of Marko, 
who, learning the disastrous state of 
affairs, resolves to visit the camps, being 
strengthened in his good resolution by 
his mother, Euphrosyne. 

To understand the relationship of 
Marko to the claimants it is necessary 
to go beyond the limits of the Pesma. 
He was the eldest son of King Vou- 
kachin, a vassal of the Servian Tsar, 
residing at Pritchtina, and exercising 
authority over his immediate neigh- 
bours. Ougliécha and Gérko are brethren 
of this king, all belonging to the race of 
Merniavtchévitch. The other claimant, 
Ouroch, is the son of the deceased 
Stephan, and godson of Marko, and the 
fact that he is a child, as the poet repre- 
sents him, is not to be accepted 
without inquiry. 

When Marko, on his horse Charatz, 
passes through the tents, the expec- 
tations of the brothers Merniavtchévitch 
are successively raised to a high pitch. 
Voukachin is sure that his son cannot 
pass him over, and the two uncles are 
equally sanguine ; but Marko, giving no 
heed to their exhortations, rides straight 
to the tent of young Ouroch, where for 
the first time he alights from his steed. 
The meeting is most affectionate ; the 
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night is passed in pleasant conversation, 
and on the following morning all the 
princes go to church. When the office 
is over, they sit down before the doors 
of the church, eat sugar and drink rakia, 
till Marko, consulting the ancient 
records, addresses them all and declares 
that the vacant throne belongs to Ouroch 
by right of inheritance. 

This unexpected decision is so little 
to the taste of King Voukachin, that, 
springing on his feet, he draws out his 
dagger with the intentof stabbing his son 
Marko. Thinking that it would be im- 
pious to fight with his own father, Marko 
escapes him by running round the 
church, and is just on the point of being 
overtaken, when a voice from within 
bids him take refuge within the sanctuary, 
and the doors fly open, to close upon 
him as soon as he has entered. The 
king strikes the wood with his dagger 
and blood begins to flow. 


** Woe to me!” exclaims the king repentant, 

**Ruthless, I have slain my t-born, 
Marko.” 

But a voice responded from the temple : 

“ Voukachin, it is not thy son Marko, 

But a heavenly angel thou hast piercéd.” 

‘hen the king was anger’d more than ever, 

And pour’d forth his heavy imprecations : 

a —— hateful son, may Heav’n destroy 
thee ! 

Mayst thou have no sepulchre, no offspring, 

Mayst — serve the Turk before thou 

les’ ” 


While the king thus curs’d, the young Tsar 
bless’d him : 
* Marko, sponsor mine, God ever aid thee ! 
May thy face shine brightly in the council! | 
May thy sword cut sharply in the battle ! 
May the bravest ne’er prevail against thee ! 
May thy name remain for ever glorious, 
While there is a sun or moon in heaven !” 


The blessing and the curse were in 
the course of time both duly answered. 

The prowess of Marko is displayed in 
his conflict with a Vila, one of those 
preternatural beings, the mention of 
whom will recall to the old habitués of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre the day when 
M. Theophile Gautier first made 
Western Europe acquainted with 
“ Wilis,” of whom the most finished re- 
presentative was Mademoiselle Carlotta 
Grisi. A belief in Vilas has existed 
among the Servian people almost, if not 
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quite,to the present, but their attributes 
are somewhat vague. They appear, it 
would seem, in the semblance of young 
girls clad in white, and with long hair 
floating about their shoulders. They 
are generally to be found near the 
waters, in secluded spots, and they have 
a reputation for proficiency in medicine, 
that is to say, the skilful application of 
simples. Here we do not see the Vila in 
avery favourable light. Marko and his 
bosom friend the Vaivode Miloch are 
riding across the mountains of Mirotch, 
and the former growing sleepy, requests 
the latter to cheer the journey with a 
song, but the favour is refused on the 
ground that Miloch has just been drink- 
ing freely with the Vila Ravioila, who 
has threatened to kill him with her 
arrows if she were to hear him sing. 

Induced to sing by the persuasions of 
Marko, who promises to protect him 
with his golden mace, Miloch ultimately 
pours forth an heroic lay, which so 
greatly delights his friend that he pays 
him the dubious compliment of dropping 
asleep in his saddle, whereby he gives 
the watchful Vila an opportunity of 
stopping the song, by sending one 
arrow into the throat, another into the 
heart of the songster, who dies calling 
upon him. Roused by the shrieks of 
Miloch, Marko kisses his steed Charatz, 
saying :— 





** Woe, Charatz, my constant right wing ! 
Reach the Vila Ravioila, 

And thy shoes shall be of silver, 

Ay, of silver and of gold ; 

And of silk shall be thy housings, 
Deck’d with golden pendants too ; 

In thy mane shall gold be twisted 
With an ample store of pearls. 
Shouldst thou chance to miss the Vila, 
I will pluck out both thine eyes, 

I will break thy legs beneath thee. 
Leave thee here in anguish crawling, 
As, without his friend, does Marko.” 


The Vila is overtaken at the top of 
the mountain, and tries to save herself 
by flying towards the clouds, but Marko 
brings her down with a smart blow ad- 
ministered between the shoulders, and 
then thrashes her with his mace, threat- 
ening to kill her if she does not restore 
his friend. She obeys the command, 
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cures the Miroch with herbs culled on 
the spot, so effectually, that he returz 
to life with a stouter heart and better 
voice than ever, and she warns her con- 
rades that, so long as they hear of 
Marko Kralievitch, his horse Charatz, 
and his golden club, they will wisely 
abstain from shooting their arrows at 
the warriors of the mountain. 

The subject of the following pretty 
little Pesma, which places Marko in a 
very favourable light, might have been 
suggested by AZsop :— 


Sick upon the road is Marko lying, 

Near his head he plants his lance, and to it 
Fastens Charatz, then he sadly murmurs : 
“He who brings to me a draught of water, 
He who lets a little shade fall on me, 

For his soul will find a place in Heaven.” 

To him from above descends a falcon, 
Bearing in his claw a cup of water, 

Spreading out his wings to make a shadow. 

‘* How is this,” says Marko, ‘‘ kindly falcon? 

Tell me, when did I a favour show thee, 

That thou comest thus with shade and 

water /” 

** Dost thou not remember,” says the falcon, 
When we fought together at Kissovo, 

And the Turks upon us rush’d with fury, 
How they captur’d me and cut my wings ? 

Thou didst pick me up, my gentle Marko, 

That the Turkish horses might not crush me, 

Then thou fedst me with the flesh of heroes, 
And thou gavest a with crimson blood: 
That’s A favour thou hast shown me, 

arko.” 


In due course Marko took unto him- 
self a wife, and his nuptials form the 
subject of a Pesma. One evening, when 
his mother and he are at supper, the 
good old lady informs him that she is 
too feeble to wait on him any longer, 
and that he had better look out fora 
younger substitute. Marko tells her 
that he has thought over the matter 
already, but that where he had found 
an eligible wife, there were no suitable 
friends, and that where there had been 
friends, there was no damsel whom 
he could have taken for a wife, save 
the daughter of the Dulgarian king, 
Chichman (Sigismund), whom he had 
seen at her father’s court drawing water 
from a cistern, and the sight of whom 
so affected him that all the grass 
seemed to shake. His mother has only 
to prepare the cakes requisite on such 
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yecasions, and he will “ propose” with- 
out delay. ‘The cakes are made at once, 
and on the following morning, at 
daybreak, Marko is on his way to 
the white palace of King Chichman, 
mounted on his steed, and armed not 
only with his mace, but with a lordly 
skin of wine. He is received with 
munificence, his horse is stalled in the 
cellars beneath the palace, he is con- 
ducted into the white building by the 
king himself, who has watched his ap- 
proach, and they both sit at a table, 
where they regale themselves with black 
wine. This ceremony over, Marko gal- 
lantly rises, makes a low bow, and asks 
the king for the hand of his daughter— 
a request which is at once accorded. 
Leaving behind him a sum of money 
for the purchase of nuptial gifts, he then 
returns to Prilip, the town in Albania 
where he resides, asking for a month’s 
time to bring together a sufficient 
number of wedding guests. He is 
warned, however, by his bride’s mother 
not to bring with him as “ best man” 
—or, as the good lady classically puts 
it, “paranymph ”—a stranger to the 
family, but rather some brother or 
cousin, as in the other case the ex- 
treme beauty of the bride might pos- 
sibly occasion a scandal. 

At the dawn of the following day 
Marko sets off for his residence, which 
he reaches in a time short enough to 
prove either that Prilip was by no 
means distant from King Chichman’s 
palace or that the speed of Charatz was 
enormous. His mother, who comes for- 
ward to meet him, at once solves the 
difficulty about the wedding-guests, by 
directing him to invite the Doge of 
Venice, with a party of five hundred, 
and also his friend, Stephan Zemlitch, 
who is to come similarly attended, and 
to act as paranymph. 

The ceremony is duly performed at 
the court of King Chichman, costly 
gifts are bestowed, the guests leave 
Bulgaria, and the paranymph, in com- 
pliance with a custom still revered, is 
entrusted with the care of the bride, 
who is not to be consigned to Marko 
till they have reached Prilip on a horse 
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upon which she is seated, and which he is 
to keep as a present for himself. Venice, 
it may be observed, was by no means 
strange to the Servian of an early date, 
a connection being maintained by its re- 
lations with Montenegro and Dalmatia. 

Troubles arise on the road. As theyare 
crossing the plain of Bulgaria, a breeze 
displaces the bride’s veil, and the doge, 
at once smitten with her charms, offers 
Zemlitch a huge bribe if he will 
entrust her to his care. At the first 
station the paranymph remains true 
to his trust, but at the next his fidelity 
gives way to an increased bribe, and the 
doge leads the lady to histent. She 
stoutly resists his advances, declaring 
that her mother has forbidden her to 
love a man who wears a beard, and has 
not a bare chin, like Marko; but the 
objection has no other effect than to 
induce the doge to send for two able 
barbers, by one of whom he is washed, 
by the other shaved. The lady, taking 
up the beard, folds it in her handker- 
chief, and contrives to escape to Marko’s 
tent, which is set up in the midst of 
the others. Wakened by the visit, and 
perceiving the weeping girl at his side, 
Marko reproaches her with the infamy 
of her conduct ; but when he has heard 
her account of what has transpired, 
and has seen the beard, he bids her be 
seated, and promising that he will see 
what can be done in the morning, falls 
once more asleep, He keeps his word ; 
scarcely has the sun risen than he con- 
fronts the transgressors, strikes off the 
head of the doge, and cleaves the para- 
nymph in twain. Matters being thus 
settled, the wedding-party proceeds to 
Prilip. 

In accordance with his father’s curse, 
Marko, during the latter part of his life, 
serves under the Turks, without for- 
saking his religion ; but he never seems 
to have been on friendly terms with his 
new masters. One of the Pesmas relates 
to a hunting expedition of the Vizier, 
who, accompanied by thirteen attend- 
ants, one of whom is Marko, has 
passed three whole days without any 
sport, and at last finds himself on the 
banks of a lake, where ducks with 
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golden wings are floating in abundance. 
At one of these he lets loose a falcon, 
but the expected quarry darts up into 
the sky, while the falcon quietly settles 
on a fir-tree. Marko's request that he 
may take his turn is readily granted, 
and his falcon, pursuing the escaped 
duck, captures it, and brings it down to 
the fir-tree, thereby arousing the fury 
of the Vizier’s falcon, who attempts to 
snatch away the booty, but is torn to 
pieces in the contest that ensues. The 
Vizier, in a violent rage, dashes the 
victorious bird against the trunk of the 
tree, thus breaking its right wing. 

It is very hard, my falcon, 

For thy master and thyself, 

To go hunting with the Turks, 

When no Servian is among them, 

And to suffer their misdeeds. 


So says Marko when he has bandaged 
the bird’s wing, and without more ado 
he leaps upon the back of Charatz, and 
riding at a furious pace, reaches the 
Vizier and the rest of his followers, who 
have gone before. Without further re- 
flection he strikes off the Vizier’s head 
with his sabre, and of the twelve attend- 
ants makes, as the poet says, twenty- 
four; but he then bethinks himself 
whether he had better go home to Prilip, 
or return to Adrianople, and state his 
own case, so as not to be anticipated by 
the Turks. He decides on the latter 
course, and enters the divan so wild 
with fury, that the sovereign Tsar can 
only conjecture that he is in want of cash. 
Marko tells him what has happened. 


Then how loudly laughs the Sultan ! 
And he says, “ My good son Marko, 
If thou otherwise hadst acted, 

I should call thee son no more. 

Any Turk can be a vizier, 

But we cannot match a Marko.” 
Then he feels his silken pocket 

And brings forth a thousand ducats, 
Which at once he gives to Marko : 
“ Get some wine with these, my son.” 
Marko takes the thousand ducats, 
And he strides from the divan. 

But it was not to buy wine 

That the Sultan gave those ducats ; 
Twas to hasten his departure, 

For most fearful was his wrath. 


Under the influence of wine and 
of a bad temper consequent on im- 


moderate potations, Marko could indeed 
be a very formidable person to either 
foe or friend, and a Pesma, which treats 
of the manner in which he punished a 
disdainful lady, shows that an ideal 
Servian could on occasion be almost 
as bad as a popular Bulgarian brigand, 
The lady in question, whose name was 
Roganda, was not only more beautiful 
than any one on the face of the 

but she surpassed even the Vila of the 
mountains. When her years numbered 
fifteen, the fame of her charms spreading 
far and wide, reached the ears of Marko 
at Prilip, who thought that he would 
take her for a wife—let us assume that 
the daughter of the Bulgarian King 
Chichman was dead—and was moreover 
of opinion that he would find a worthy 
comrade in her brother, Captain Léka 
of Prizren. He therefore put on his 
best clothes, and to prepare himself for 
the wooing, swallowed a pailful of wine, 
and administered as much to his horse, 
whereby they were both of a bright 
crimson hue when they set out on the 
expedition. On his road he called on 
his friend Miloch, whom he requested 
to be his companion, adding that Relia, 
another friend, was to be invited to 


join the party and take his chance. 


Miloch likewise put on his best clothes, 
Relia was taken up in due course, and 
all three proceeded to Prizren, situated 
at the foot of the mountain of Chara, 
Captain Léka was at first somewhat 
frightened, but when he perceived that 
the strangers came in a friendly spirit, 
he gave them a hearty welcome. It 
was not till after the conclusion of a 
feast that lasted an entire week that 
Marko explained the object of his visit. 
He and his companions had heard of 
the charms of Roganda, and had come 
to ask her brother to bestow her upon 
whichever of the three he preferred, on 
the understanding that the two not 
chosen should act as paranymphs, and 
that all should remain excellent friends. 
Léka was by no means pleased by this 
proposal, but dryly remarked that his 
sister was a very haughty girl, over 
whom he had no influence, that she had 
already refused seventy-four suitors, and 
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that he feared to accept a betrothal ring 
in her name lest another refusal should 
be the result. 

Marko, then laughing aloud and play- 
fully remarking that if the lady were at 
Prilip, and refused to obey his orders, 
he would cut off her hands or tear out 
her eyes, suggested that as Léka was so 
terribly afraid of his sister, he should 
call her down, and let her choose for 
herself. Roganda was invited to come 
down accordingly, and when she made 
her appearance, so dazzling was her 
beauty, and so splendid was her attire, 
that the three friends were awe-stricken, 
and looked bashfully on the ground. 
Finding that not one of them was 
capable of speaking for himself, the 
brother made her acquainted with the 
proposal, putting in a good word for all 
three. Roganda manifested her noted 
pride by the rudeness of her answer. 
Marko, she said, was a mere hanger-on 
of the Turks, who would never have a 
prayer uttered over his grave ; Miloch 
owed his high stature to the fact that 
he had been suckled~by a mare, and 
Relia was an illegitimate foundling, who 
had been nurtured by a gypsy. Having 
added that she refused them all, she 
bounced out of the room. 

Marko was first cured of his bash- 
fulness, and his first impulse was to 
draw his sabre. He would have 
stricken off Léka’s head, had not Miloch, 
who was of a cooler temperament, re- 
strained him, sagely observing that it 
was wrong to kill a man who had treated 
them all with such magnificent hospi- 
tality, because his sister happened to be 
a vixen. Marko, convinced, left his 
sabre with his friend, and rushed out to 
the lower part of the house, where, 
finding Rocanda surrounded by her 
women, he asked her to come forward to 
him alone, and show him her face, which 
on account of the troubled state of his 
mind he had not yet properly seen. She 
fell into the trap, and no sooner had 
her women retired, in obedience to her 
command, than Marko, drawing a dagger 
from his belt, cut off her right arm from 
the shoulder, and then placed it in her 
left hand, tore out her eyes, which he 
wrapped in a silk handkerchief and 
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placed in her bosom, and bade her now 
take her choice between the renegade 
Marko, the foal Miloch, and the found- 
ling Relia. The poor girl uttered a 
piercing shriek, and called on her 
brother for assistance, but Léka, who 
never makes a very brilliant figure, 
remained silent, fearing that he might 
himself be killed, and the three friends 
took their departure. 

We have above a very bad case against 
our hero. The following Pesma furnishes 
us with another ugly story, but the 
deep contrition that follows the crime 
raises the criminal above the level of 
mere brutality :— 


Marko’s mother one day asked him, 
** Why buildest thou so many churehes ? 
Have thy sins been so enormous ? 
Art thou wealthy without trouble ?” 
“Dear old mother,” answered Marko, 
I was in the Moorish country, 
There rose early in the morning, 
To the fountain took Charatz. 
But a dozen Moors I found there, 
Who attempted to repel me. 
Thence arose a deadly contest, 
For I lifted up my mace, 
Smiting Arab after Arab, 
Till but six of them remained. 
These bound fast my hands behind me, 
And before their king they brought me, 
Who consign’d me to a dungeon, 
Where for sev’n long years I languish’d. 
There the winter from the summer. 
I could only thus distinguish, 
That in one the girls threw snowballs 
In the other sprigs of laurel, 
Which would sometimes fall on me. 
When the eighth year came, no longer 
Was I troubled by my prison. 
I was vexed by the king’s daughter 
Who came ev’ry morn and evening 
To the opening in my dungeon, 
Saying, ‘ Do not perish, Marko, 
As a prisoner, rather promise 
Thou wilt take me for thy wife, 
From thy dungeon I will free thee, 
And will also tree Charatz, 
And a store of golden ducats, 
Ay, as large thou couldst wish for, 
I will bring with me, poor Marko.’ 
In this desp’rate case, my mother, 
From my head I took my cap, 
And I placed it on my knees, 
And thus solemnly addressed it : 
‘ By my faith, I'll ne'er desert thee, 
By my faith, I'll never leave thee. 
Though the sun should prove unfaithful, 
Shining on the earth no longer, 
To my vow J shall be true.’ 

“ And the foolish Moorish damsel 
Thought the vow was made to her. 
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So one evening, just at nightfall, 
She released me from my dungeon. 
And she brought to me Charatz, 
And a courser for herself, 
And two wallets fill’d with ducats, 
And a sabre, and we started, 
Riding through the Moorish land. 
In the morn as day was breaking, 
I was sitting down to rest me, 
When the Moorish girl embraced me, 
Flinging her black arms about me ; 
Seeing that black face, my mother, 
And the pearl-white teeth, I shuddered. 
From my sheath I drew my sabre, 
And I smote her on the girdle, 
Cleaving thus in twain her body : 
And I leap’d upon Charatz, 
While her head was speaking yet, 
‘ Brother; in the sight of Heaven, 
Dearest Marko, do not leave me.’ 
Now you understand, my mother, 
How I sinn’d against high Heaven— 
Why, the wealth that I have gain’d 
I expend on pious uses.” 


This is the situation of Inkle and 
Yarico raised to the highest pitch of 


horror. 


The Pesma recording the death of the 


hero is worth giving at length :— 


Marko Kralievitch one Sunday 
Started early in the morning, 
And before the sun had risen 
Reach’d the foot of Mount Ourvina. 
But his horse, as he ascended, 
Stumbled under him and wept, 
Whereat he was sadly troubled. _ 
** What means this, my faithful Charatz ? 
Fifty years we have been comrades, 
But ere now thou ne’er hast stumbled ; 
Now thou weep’st and stumblest too. 
Heav’n of coming evil warns us ; 
O’er some head is woe impending, 
Be it mine or be it thine.” 

Thus spake Marko, when the Vila 
From the centre of the mountain 
Cried : ‘* My brother, art thou asking 
Why the horse beneath thee stumbles / 
For his master he is grieving 
That you shortly will be parted.” 
Marco to the Vila answered : 
“ Would thy tongue were mute, fair Vila ; 
What can me from my Charatz, 
On whose back the world I’ve travers’d ; 
Whom from east to west I’ve taken ? 
Never liv’d a better courser, 
And I never yet was vanquish’d. 
While my head is on my shoulders 


Naught shall part me from my Charatz !” 
* None will take him from thee, brother :’ 


Thus replied the pallid Vila. 


“ For thyself, thou wilt not perish 
By the warrior’s club or sabre ; 
Thou need’st fear no earthly foe ; 
But the hand will soon destroy thee 
Of the Lord, who smites so many : 
If my boding thou believ’st not, 


When thou’rt on the mountain’s summit 
Look around on ev’ry side : 

Thou wilt see two lofty fir-trees 
Overtopping all the forest, 

Which they with their leaves adorn. 
Just between them flows a fountain, 
There dismount, and fastening Charatz 
To a tree, approach the fountain ; 

Thou wilt see thy face reflecte 

Thou wilt see the mark of death.” 


In the description of Marko's com- 
pliance with this order the words of 
the Vila are repeated in true Homeric 


fashion :-— 


When he saw his face reflected, 

Then he knew when he would die, 
And he said, while sadly weeping : 

“ World, fair flow’r, thou art deceitful, 
For a little while I’ve known thee— 
Only for three hundred years ; 

And ’tis time to quit thee now.” 
From his girth he drew his sabre 

And struck off the head of Charatz, 
That the Turks might never take him, 
And on toilsome work employ him. 
Then he broke in four his sceptre, 
That the Turks might never carry 
Any relic of great Marko ; 


And that Christians ne’er might curse it. 


Then his lance he broke in seven, 
And he flung it on the branches. 
Lastly, with his strong right hand 
He took up his mace and flung it 
From the top of the Ourvina, 
And it sank into the waters 
a and deep, as thus he said : 
** When that mace its bed has quitted 
Will earth’s youngest child be born.” 

With his arms when he had parted, 
From his belt he drew a paper 
On which nothing yet was written, 
And he wrote these words upon it : 
“Thou who, crossing the Ourvina, 
See’st the fountain near the fir-trees, 
And there find’st the valiant Marko, 
Know that Marko now is dead. 
Ample treasure is upon him, 
Ducats all of yellow gold. 
Now of these a third I give thee 
If my body thou wilt bury ; 
Let a third adorn the churches ; 
Give the maimed and blind the rest. 
On the earth the blind should wander, 
Singing to the praise of Marko.” 
When the letter thus was finished 
On a branch above he laid it, 
Cast his ink-horn to the fountain, 
Then took off his garb of green, 
And beneath the fir-tree spread it ; 
Crossed himself while seated on it, 
Pressed his cap upon his brow, 
- and slept to wake no more. 

'y the fount lay Marko sleeping 

Till a week had flow’d away. 
Those who near him passed and saw him 
Thought he slept, and did not venture 
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To approach lest he should wake. 
Good will follow evil fortune, 
And it was good fortune brought 
Vaco, the Hegumen, thither,’ 
From the church of Vilindar, 
Built upon the Holy Mountain, 
With his deacon, Isaia. 

When he set his eyes on Marko, 
To the deacon straight he showed him. 
“Look,” said he, “‘my son ; step lightly ; 
Taking heed thou dost not wake him. 
Marko, when disturbed while sleeping 
Waxes wroth, and e’en might kill us.” 
Then the monk perceiv’d the letter, 

And he took it and he read it, 

And he learn’d the death of Marko. 

So he lighted from his horse, 

And he touched the valiant hero, 

Who for days had ceas’d to breathe. 
Bitter tears shed the Hegumen, 

For he much regretted Marko ; 

And the belt, with ducats heavy, 

Took and fasten’d round his waist. 

Then he earnestly reflected 

How “twas best to bury Marko. 

On his horse he plac’d the body, 

Which was carried to the beach ; 

Took it with him in a boat, 

Bore it to the Holy Mountain, 

To the church of Vilindar. 

Pray’rs he read then over Marko, 

Then to earth consign’d his body, 

In the precincts of the church. 

But no monument he rais’d there, 

Lest the foes the spot might visit, 

And wreak vengeance on dead Marko. 


Though it would seem difficult to find 
n real chronological position for a gentle- 
nan whose mortal career has comprised 
500 years, there is enough to show that 
he thoroughly orthodox and occasion- 
nly drunken Marko is not a purely 
iythical personage. His veritable his- 
ory, reduced to the smallest possible 
limensions, appears to be something 
ike this:—He was the son of King 
foukachin—a dignity indicated by 
‘Kralievitch” (the word “kral” signi- 
ying king)—and vassal successively of 
he Servian Tsars Stephan Dushan and 
uroch, whose inheritance of his father’s 
hrone is the subject of the first Pesma 
ited above. Ouroch died by the hand 
bf Voukachin, who himself perished in 
371, in a battle against the Turks. 
farko, according to evidence recently 
made known, enjoyed the royal dignity 


* A hegumen (jjyodmevos) is the superior of a 
preeck monastery. The Holy Mountain is 
fount Athos, 
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for some years, but after a while was 
stripped of his inheritance, and became 
a vassal of the Sultan Murad I. From 
that time he took a part in all the 
expeditions of the Turks, and in 1392 
was killed in a battle with the Wal- 
lachians. 

Of this battle, the result of which 
is completely at variance with the last- 
cited Pesma, according to which Marko, 
after a series of years which anybody 
but himself would consider long, at 
any rate dies a natural death, several 
traditions are in existence which have 
been collected by M. Vouk. Some tell 
us that he was killed by a golden arrow, 
shot into his mouth; others that he 
and his horse strayed into a marsh, 
where they perished, and in favour of 
this view there is a church in ruins, 
which is said to have been built over 
his tomb. But most noteworthy is a 
story, according to which he does not 
die at all, and which therefore assimi- 
lates him to our Arthur and other heroes 
of Western Europe. In the course of the 
battle, Marko has killed so many that 
men and beasts are alike floating in 
blood, and is so greatly shocked at his 
own prowess, that he raises his hands to 
heaven, and asks what is to become of 
him. The Deity, in compassion, trans- 
ports both him and his horse to a cavern, 
where they are both yet living. Marko, 
after thrusting his sabre into a stone, 
has gone to sleep, and Charatz, who 
stands near him, is eating moss. When 
the sword has gradually risen from the 
stone, and the horse has consumed all 
the moss, they will reappear in the 
world. 

As an additional proof of the lasting 
impression which Marko has left upon 
his countrymen, M. Dozon refers to the 
statement of a Servian, who told him 
that at Prilip, the ancient residence of 
the hero, in Albania, it was firmly be- 
lieved by the people that every year, on 
the festival of St. George, the gates of 
a certain church close spontaneously, 
and that Marko, entering on horseback, 
there celebrates the occasion, of course 
by drinking. 

JOHN OXENFORD. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION: MORE PRACTICAL AIMS FOR THE 
GUIDANCE OF LIBERAL POLICY. 


Sir,—In your November number you 
publish .a paper on “ National Educa- 
tion,” which was read by the Rev. 
H. W. Crosskey before the Liberal 
Social Union, guarding yourself by a 
note against agreement with the opinions 
of the writer, and inviting a free and 
thorough discussion of the subject as 
one of national interest and importance. 
Will you allow me to answer that invita- 
tion by contributing my mite towards 
this discussion in the shape of comment 
on Mr. Crosskey’s essay ? 

Let me first declare my cordial agree- 
ment with him as to the grave and 
pressing need of a thoroughly national 
and liberal system of education in the 
England of to-day. I share to the full 
his anxieties as to the condition of our 
country, founded on the facts that so 


vast a proportion of our people are 


practically “outside of its religious 
organisations,” that our capitalists and 
workmen are dealing with each other 
as distinct orders of men, that there is 
a deep (though I believe not an increas- 
ing) moral corruption, festering under 
our luxurious and enervating civilisa- 
tion. My only hopes for the future, 
like his, are based on “the possibility 
of bestowing a generous breadth upon 
our nation’s culture, and of uniting with 
a@ generous breadth of culture that 
healthful religious life which spiritual 
. freedom can alone sustain.” While 
differing, therefore, very widely and 
sharply from his views, I desire to ex- 
press my sincere respect for his charac- 
ter, and for the energy and devotion 
with which he is working for the great 
cause in which I trust we may be con- 
sidered fellow-labourers. 

I wish also to acknowledge that Mr. 
Crosskey comes to the discussion of the 
subject with advantages of position to 
which I can lay no claim. He is an 
active leader, and the representative of 


a very able and energetic organisation, 
and speaks with all the weight which 
that representative character carries with 
it. I, too, was an original, or at any rat 
an early member of the Education 
League, and remained so for som 
months, attending regularly meetings ai 
which the policy to be pursued in Pa. 
liament with reference to the Education 
Bill was discussed. I left the Leagu: 
because it seemed to me that, notwith- 
standing the earnestness, ability, ani 
clearness of view and purpose of som: 
of its members, there was a spirit of 
intolerance and narrowness about it,: 
refusal to look facts fairly in the face, 
with the single view of doing the best for 
the nation, and a want of cohesion ani 
agreement amongst its members, whic 
made it unlikely that good could com 
of its action. Having left the League 
I have joined no other organisation ; 
and, therefore, am entitled to speak for 
no one but myself. At the same tim: 
I think I may safely say that I on) 
share the views I hold with a greaj 
majority of the laymen who really car 
for the education of the people o 
England. Upon this point, as well : 
upon the working of the Education Acts 
and the progress of the movement i 
other than elementary schools, whic) 
must be taken into account in consider 
ing Mr. Crosskey’s arguments, I have, 
at any rate, had ample means of judging 
For ever since I came to London, mor 
than a quarter of a century ago, I haw 
been intimately connected with school: 
of different kinds. For years I taught 
regularly in a Sunday school, and two 
night schools, of one of which I was 
also a manager. I have been on the 
council of the Regent’s Park Boys 
Home, a very successful industria 
school, ever since it was established. 
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College, and have been also for eight 
years on the council of one of our 
largest public schools. I merely men- 
tion these facts to show that I am not 
amere theorist, but have had probably 
as large an experience as Mr. Crosskey 
in practical educational work. That 
experience has led me to very different 
conclusions from those at which he has 
arrived. 

Before turning to these, however, I 
must express my regret that Mr. 
Crosskey should have allowed him- 
self again to attack Mr. Forster, as 
oe who “consciously and delibe- 
mtely reversed the policy of his 
party.” No doubt this is an improve- 
ment upon the bitter accusations of 
tfeachery which were heaped upon him 
by anonymous writers and angry 
speakers in 1872-3, at the time of the 
Manchester conference and the Bradford 
vote of censure. But it is a very serious 
imputation, and being absolutely with- 
out foundation—if for no other reason 
than that his party hed no policy to 
reverse, and that even-the section of 
them represented by the League did not 
know their own minds—can only do 
mischief by importing personal feeling 
into the discussion, and lessening the 
chance his arguments have of obtaining 
acalm hearing from any audience ex- 
cept his own followers. But I cannot 
pass on without bearing my testimony 
to the temper, the firmness, the sagacity, 
and above all the perfect loyalty, with 
which the Bill of 1870 was fought 
through the House from beginning to 
end. No more arduous work was done 
in Parliament by any minister during 
the eventful nine years of my experince, 
and the result has triumphantly proved 
that the country rightly appreciates the 
work, and the man who did it. Mr. 
Crosskey will advance his cause better 
by leaving this part of his task to the 
rank and file. 

There is one change in the policy 
of the Birmingham League since the 
days of 1870 which makes it far more 
easy to deal with. Then it was always 
shifting, and eluding your grasp. At 
one meeting of the Council it would be 


settled—in answer to urgent and plain- 
tive appeals from friends of education, 
wishing to make up their minds into 
which scale to throw their weight—that 
the word “unsectarian” in the League 
sense was not to exclude reading the 
Bible, and explanations such as are given 
in the British Schools, and opening and 
closing with prayer and hymns in the 
usual school hours. Next day down 
would come Lord E. Fitzmaurice, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, or some other of the 
few who did know their own minds 
thoroughly, and upset the coach. Then 
for some days the League policy would 
be thorough, and “ unsectarian” was to 
mean the absolute exclusion from the 
schools, as state schools, of all teaching 
of, or reference to, religion, all that 
being left wholly to voluntary efforts— 
in short, Mr. Crosskey’s present platform. 
And so the policy swayed backwards 
and forwards, and one flag or the other 
was run up as the exigencies of the 
moment seemed to require. 

Now all this is at an end, and the 
atmosphere is no longer clouded. No 
man who knows his own mind can 
hesitate now on which side to range 
himself. Mr. Crosskey’s trumpet gives 
no uncertain sound, and the policy he 
and his friends advocate is “thorough ” 
to the backbone. The issue round 
which the strife has mainly raged 
hitherto loses its importance, and is 
no longer the key of the position. If it 
were decided to-morrow that every school 
which accepts public money in any 
shape, whether from the consolidated 
fund or from the rates, should be under 
the control of managers elected by the 
ratepayers, we should be no nearer a 
truce. Such a concession would no 
longer satisfy Mr. Crosskey and his 
friends. Their demand now is that 
school boards shall not be left in full 
control of the education to be given in 
their schools, but shall be strictly 
limited by Act of Parliament to the 
control of Secular Education. Now 
this demand must assume the failure of 
the national system established by the 
Act of 1870, and that is Mr. Crosskey’s 
contention. He says plainly that it 
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has failed ; that the present system is 
only national in name, and has demon- 
stratedly and hopelessly broken down 
as a settlement; and he calls on us all 
to start afresh, and join him and his 
friends in establishing a new one, in 
strict accord with the principles of the 
“Birmingham School Board,” and its 
offspring “The Religious Education 
Society.” 

Well, I have nothing to say against 
his proposal of beginning the dreary but 
most necessary work all over again, if 
he can convince me of the truth of his 
premises. A true national system, 
working in harmony with the other in- 
stitutions of the country, and fairly ex- 
pressing the will of the nation, let us 
have by all means, and at whatever 
cost. But before throwing the system 
we have got at work under the act of 
1870 into the cauldron again, let us 
first satisfy ourselves, as prudent men, 
that it is a failure; for the task of re- 
construction from the foundations is too 
serious to be undertaken except at our 
sorest need. The materials for forming 
a judgment on this point are fortunately 
at hand, in the shape of the returns 
published by the Government, and 
which I presume Mr. Crosskey and his 
friends will accept as correct. 

Taking, then, the first and broadest 
test of the system, the increase in the 
number of children in the elementary 
schools of the country, what do we 
find? At the date of the passing of the 
Act of 1870, the average attendance of 
children at these schools was as follows: 
at the national (or Church of England) 
schools 844,334; at the British, Wes- 
leyan, and other Nonconformist schools, 


241,989; at Roman Catholic schools, 
66,066; giving a total of 1,152,389 


children under regular instruction when 
the present national system came into 
operation. The last returns for 1875-6 
give the following corresponding results: 
The average attendance in that year was, 
at the national schools, 1,175,989 ; at 
the British and other schools, 328,180 ; 
at the Roman Catholic schools, 106,426; 
giving a total of 1,610,595. But in 
addition we have an entirely new set of 
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schools coming into the returns—the 
board schools, at which the averag 
attendance amounted in the past year 
to 227,285. Including these we get , 
total of 1,837,180 as against 1,152,389, 
or in other words an increase of 684,79] 
children under regular instruction at the 
end of five years. Against this must he 
placed a slight falling off of less than 
25,000 in the number of children attend. 
ing night schools in 1875-6 as compared 
with 1870 ; but those who know,what 
the old night schools were, will neither 
wonder at nor regret this diminution, 
which only means that the teaching 
has been systematized, and a number 
of ragged children absorbed in the day 
schools. At the outset, then, we have 
an increase of upwards of 50 per cent 
as the result of our abused national 
system. Much yet remains to be done, 
but moderate men will not despise this 
as an instalment for the first five years’ 
work. 

But an increase of attendance may 
possibly be purchased too dearly, either 
by lowering the standards of the educa 
tion given, or by excessive and unprofit- 
able expenditure. How stands the case, 
then, on these points? With respect to 
the first, I suppose it is unnecessary to 
say much. Here, again, we must all 
lament that the instruction at our ele- 
mentary schools is not higher than it is; 
but no one, I take it, will maintain that 
it is not better than it was in 1870. 
Passing on, then, to the cost of educa 
tion, we find that the nation contributed 
as follows to the schools in 1870 :— 
To the national schools, 385,839/. ; to 
the British and other schools, 110,5351. ; 
to the Roman Catholic schools, 31,665/. ; 
and that these figures have risen in the 
past year to 683,217/. to the national ; 
195,787/. to the British and other 
schools ; ; and 62,282/. to the Roman 
Catholic schools. To these must be 
added the 230,682/. raised by rates, 
and 79,254/. paid out of the Govern- 
ment grant to the new board schools. 
A heavy increase this, no doubt, but one 
which the nation does not grudge, 
because it is convinced that it has got 
full value for the outlay. If proof 
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of this were needed, it has been forth- 
coming in the recent school-board elec- 
tions in the metropolis, to which I shall 
have to refer for other purposes, but 
which I may here rely upon as a national 
verdict, so far as cost is concerned, in 
favour of the Act of 1870, and of doing 
the work which we have set ourselves 
by that Act thoroughly, and in no 
stinting spirit. 

If we analyze this increase of ex- 
penditure, we shall, I think, find cause 
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either for the nation’s contentment under the 
ution, additional burthen. It falls under two 
ching § heads, first the charge of 230,682/. on 
umber # the rates, for the support of the board 
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Catholic school 12. 8s. 33d.; it has 
risen in the case of board schools to 
1/. 17s. 23d, The obvious meaning of 
this is, that in board schools, at present 
at any rate, a large share in supervision 
and management must be handed over 
to paid officers, which is undertaken by 
unpaid persons in voluntary schools. 
And it is precisely here that the nation 
has reason to feel that its increase of 
expenditure has been wisely made, and 
has aroused instead of abating the zeal 
for education throughout the country. 
For the forebodings of those who, with 
much appearance of reason, opposed the 
increased grant, on the ground that it 
would enable the managers of voluntary 
schools to pay their whole expenses out 
of public money, have been signally 
disproved, as the following facts seem 
to prove clearly enough. 

Mr. Hibbert’s effort to introduce into 
the Act a clause making it compulsory 
on the managers to provide one-sixth 
of the total expenses of their schools 
by voluntary contributions was rejected 
by the House, not without considerable 
diffidence on the part of many of the best 
friends of education. But what has been 
the result to the nation? Had his clause 
been accepted, it may be fairly assumed 
that no more than the proportion fixed 
by the Act, or one-sixth, would have 
been forthcoming in aid of rates. As it 
is, the voluntary contributions amount 
to not far short of one-third of the 
total outlay, being in 1875-6, in 
national schools, 528,484, or 28 per 
cent; in British and other schools, 
100,2832, or 19 per cent; and in 
Roman Catholic schools, 44,437/., or 
29 per cent. No inconsiderable contri- 
bution this towards a national object, 
and a contribution which the nation 
has gained by its wise liberality. On 
the other hand, we have the means of 
forming a judgment as to what aid of a 
similar kind would be forthcoming if 
the board-school system were made uni- 
versal and compulsory, for the amount 
of voluntary contributions to board 
schools for the same year was 2,362/., 
or 2 per cent on the total outlay. I 
am far from saying that this question 
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of expense ought to hinder us from 
making the school-board system univer- 
sal, if it should prove to be most in 
accord with the character and temper 
of our people, and therefore the best 
adapted for the work we have to do. In 
one respect I much prefer it to the volun- 
tary system. England is the paradise 
of shirks, as every one knows who has 
ever engaged in public work which 
brings neither pecuniary profit nor pub- 
lic notoriety. For one man who will 
aid, either in person or purse, 100 will 
stand aside altogether ; so I always re- 
joice when such persons can be caught 
by a rate, and made to take up at least 
that minute portion of their proper 
share in the national burthens. But we 
have to note that getting rid of volun- 
tary contributions would involve getting 
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rid also of the voluntary contributors, 
who form the great bulk of persons 
most interested in education, and most 
competent to direct it, lay and clerical, 
all over the country—a very different, 
and, in my judgment, a disastrous, kind 
of business, and one not only entirely 
opposed to the principle of the Educa. 
tion Act, but to all the traditions and 
methods of our English people. 

I will not dwell further here on the 
details of the comparative expenditur 
and results at the two periods, which 
are best given in tables, where they can 
be mastered at a glance ; but enough 
has been stated to show that the 
“nominally” national system, as Mr. 
Crosskey calls it, which was established 
by the Act of 1870, has not failed in 
these two important particulars, but. has 
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given us as large an increase in the 
number of children under regular in- 
struction as we had the least right to 
expect, and has given it us at a national 
cost which our people think moderate 
for the work done, and are ready to 
supplement largely by voluntary pay- 
nents, 

Mr. Crosskey and his friends will, of 
course, reply that all this may be true ; 
but does not prove that we have a na- 
tional system in anything but name, 
for we have not solved the religious 
question, as we should certainly have 
come to know that we must do if we 
had taken any pains to settle the prin- 
ciples upon which the work was to be 
done before setting our hands to it. If 
thinking and talking about them could 
have settled them, settled they most 
certainly would have been in the last 
quarter of a century. But I question 
whether there are any fixed principles 
in the matter. You may, if you please, 
call it a principle, that it is the duty of 
a nation to give its citizens the highest 
culture at its command ; but what that 
highest culture is, and by what ma- 
chinery it is to be given, are not ques- 
tions of principle, but of opinion and 
expediency. A holds that religion is a 
necessary part of the highest culture, 
and Z that it is pure waste of time to 
attempt to teach it at all; and the rest 
of the alphabet hold opinions between 
the two extremes. Well then, if you 
have to frame a national system for the 
alphabet, you can’t start from A’s or Z’s 
opinion (or principle, if you like to call 
ita principle), but must get hold of some 
method and machinery, some “ working 
hypothesis,” which will do no injustice 
to A orto Z, though of course it will 
satisfy neither, but which a majority of 
the rest of the alphabet are ready to work 
under, 

Now this is precisely what was done 
by the Act of 1870, The “ religious 
difficulty,” far from being shouldered 
out into the cold, as one would think 
from Mr. Crosskey’s paper, was talked 
over, and turned over, and threshed 
over and over again, till all quiet folk, 
who longed only to get good work done, 
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were sick to death of the very name of it. 
At last, after all the threshing, the case 
stood thus—there were a small num- 
ber of irreconcilables at each end ; but 
the great majority of the nation, through 
its representatives, said practically to 
Mr. Forster, “ You must deal with this 
religious question ; but, under any cir- 
cumstances, you must neither force re- 
ligious teaching upon children nor put 
it out of their power to obtain it. Now 
go and do the best you can for us within 
those limits.” 

So Mr. Forster, under the vigilant 
eye of Parliament, painfully worked out 
the Act; and I challenge Mr. Crosskey 
and his friends to point out how, in 
any particular, the nation’s will and in- 
structions could have been more faith- 
fully carried out. I presume they won't 
contend that he could, in 1870, have 
prohibited the managers of _ board 
schools from allowing or undertaking re- 
ligious teaching in their schools? No 
Bill would ever have passed a second 
reading which attempted that. But he 
did the next thing to it, for he left it 
optional with the boards whether they 
would undertake religious teaching or 
not. And what has been the answer ? 
Why, the boards all through the coun- 
try have accepted the duty; and with 
the exception of the Birmingham Board, 
of which he is a member, there is not 
one that I can hear of which accepts 
Mr. Crosskey’s “principle.” Does this 
look like a national agreement with 
him ? 

How is this fact to be got over—can 
it be contended for a moment that the 
electors have been cajoled or coerced ! 
I can see no pretext whatever for saying 
that the school-board constituencies 
collectively do not for this purpose 
fairly represent the nation, and, sepa- 
rately, their particular towns or districts. 
They have heard both sides of the case 
argued again and again. Having heard 


both sides they decide, in almost every 
case, that they will accept this as part 
of their duty; and so have undertaken 
to deal themselves with the religious 
instruction of the children, by their 
own officers, in their own way. They 
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refuse to leave it outside their own 
control, and their teachers accordingly 
deal with it. 

Their decision as the guardians and 
overseers of education may be right 
or wrong. I hold it to be right, because 
I believe that religion appeals to and 
disciplines the will, the conscience, and 
the affections, whereas secular educa- 
tion appeals only to the intellect. Mr. 
Crosskey and his friends, I presume, 
hold them to be wrong, because the 
nation as a nation has nothing to do 
with men’s wills, consciences, affections, 
but only with their bodies and intellect. 
Well, that raises the big question, as to 
what is the meaning of a nation, and 
what are the proper limits of govern- 
ment action in a free country, which 
is practically in debate in a dozen 
different quarters amongst us. The more 
it is discussed the better, for it goes to 
the root of national life, and it seems 
to me that our educational system has 
this one amongst many true charac- 
teristics of a national system, that it 
gives any one who cares about it the op- 
portunity of raising this constitutional 
question in whatever part of the 
country he may live. It would have 
been quite premature to attempt to 
settle it by the Education Act, and 
it was in accordance with our best 
traditions to leave each locality to 
settle it for themselves, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned. It is strange to me 
to find so good a radical as Mr. Crosskey 
going so palpably and so _ bitterly 
against local self-government. He is, 
indeed, for making such local govern- 
ment compulsory everywhere, but yet 
he will not trust it fully. If a school 
board thinks it best to deal with this 
matter ina certain way he would step 
in and stop them. That they have 
power, if they please, to deal with it in 
his way is proved by the fact that his 
own board at Birmingham have so dealt 
with it under the Acts as they stand, no 
man hindering them. But he and his 
friends, it seems, can’t endure that 
other boards should have this power and 
not exercise it, and so he thinks the right 
thing will be to prop them up with a 
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compulsory Act. The Act of 1870 is 
“made irksome” to him because the 
managers of schools can allow religious 
instruction of a perfectly simple kind 
to be given in the school hours by the 
school teacher. What would have been 
his state of mind if it had provided that 
such instruction should be given in 
every school? But he has Mr. Forster 
to thank that it was not so settled, for 
he had only to hold up his finger and 
such a clause would have been carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 

To say the plain truth, one’s faith in 
the judgment of Mr. Crosskey and his 
friends as to what the nation wants has 
been getting weaker and weaker as the 
working of the Act is chronicled year by 
year in the returns. For instance, we 
were warned that the question of the 
fees of the children of parents too poor 
to pay them was one of vital im- 
portance ; and night after night of the 
public time was spent over the “ un- 
speakable” twenty-fifth clause — that 
terrific clause which was to ‘‘ pauperize 
the country ””—and now, in 1876, we 
look at the returns and find that the 
total expense to the ratepayers in all 
England and Wales under this head 
amounts to less than £6,000, distributed 
thus : £2,919 paid for 9,305 Church of 
England children, £755 for 1,547 
dissenting children, and £1,733 for 
5,041 Roman Catholic children. The 
alarm upon this point may have been 
perfectly genuine, but those who pro- 
claimed it so loudly and persistently can 
scarcely blame or wonder at those of 
their countrymen who are no longer 
startled when they shout “ wolf” at the 
top of their voices. 

And now, at the risk of repeating an 
oft-told tale, let me say a few words on 
some of the specific charges which Mr. 
Crosskey brings against what I thank- 
fully call the national system founded on 
the Act of 1870. His first complaint, that 
no general principles were appealed to, 
has been already noticed. I may add 
that one principle at any rate, that; 
namely, of elasticity, was steadily kept 
in view ; and the result is, that while 
no available power has been lost, the 
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Birmingham Board at one end of the 
scale, and the Roman Catholics at the 
other, are left free to work in their own 
way for the common end, subject only 
to the rigorous supervision of the 
Government to see that their powers are 
not abused, and that their accounts are 
properly kept. Nothing but an elastic 
system could have been carried in 1870, 
or could have met our needs, and after 
six years’ experience it is not easy to 
see how that which was carried can be 
naterially improved. 

Then we are told that a march was 
stolen on the Nonconformists, who did 
not regard national education as the 
proper work of Church organisations. 
One may remark that, under these ci- 
cumstances, they have only themselves 
to blame, and have no ground for turn- 
ing round on those who thought other- 
wise for making the most of their 
opportunities. But it is plain from 


the returns that this is by no means a 
fir statement as to Nonconformists 
generally, for in this past year their 
schools drew £195,787 from the Govern- 
ment grant—and, moreover, they are the 


last, persons who have any cause of 
complaint against the present system on 
this ground, for practically the nation 
has come to their relief by establishing 
yeard schools for them at a cost of 
upwards of £300,000 a year. 

Mr. Crosskey asserts and laments that 
Nonconformisis were rewarded for their 
cessation from all efforts to establish 
schools by having to send their children 
to schools in which no Nonconformist 
would be accepted as a teacher. Is not 
the fact rather that those who ceased 
their efforts were shrewd men, who saw 
their opportunity, and were rewarded 
for their shrewdness by the nation’s 
consenting to take over and pay for 
their existing schools, and establish 
new ones on their model?: I am far 
from blaming them: indeed, I daily 
wonder that the country parsons don’t 
follow their example, and shift their 
heavy burthen on to the broad shoulders 
of the nation. But this “cessation of 
effort” grievance in the light ot the fact 
that the board schools are practically 
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British schools, so far as religious in- 
struction is concerned, does seem a trifle 
shadowy. 

It has no connection whatever with 
the other—to which it is bracketed by 
Mr. Crosskey—that under the present 
system the profession of teacher is 
rapidly becoming a closed and semi- 
clerical profession. If he had merely 
said the fact remains so, I should have 
agreed ; but it is a diminishing rather 
than, as he maintains, an increasing 
tendency. Before the Act of 1870 
matters were certainly worse. Under 
the new system the profession, one is 
glad to observe, is growing in all ways, 
and the board-school teachers, and those 
of the British and Wesleyan schools, 
form too large and influential a section 
of it not to be able to hold their own 
against unfair clerical influence. 

The complaint that the accounts of 
voluntary schools are not required to 
be published in their own districts is 
not a serious one. The accounts are 
submitted to, and very rigorously con- 
trolled by, the Education Department, 
which should be enough to satisfy all 
reasonable persons. 

It would be waste of space to follow 
the detailed objections further. As to 
the general indictment that the system 
of 1870 has fastened Ecclesiasticism on 
English education, I must insist that 
the proofs, so far as we have any, are 
the other way. That there are cases in 
which the conscience clause is not 
honourably observed is no doubt true, 
but that they are very few must be 
evident, for we are not likely to be left 
in ignorance by Mr. Crosskey and his 
friends of any instance of clerical mis- 
doing in this matter. If instances 
could have been multiplied, why has he 
not given us some? In the absence of 
detailed evidence, then, we may accept 
the Bishop of Manchester's testimony 
as at least as weighty as Mr. Cross- 
key’s. “Tf,” he writes in his last 
charge (p. 53), ‘‘the increased efficiency 
of her schools is interpreted as a vic- 
tory for the Church, the more such 
victories she wins, the better for the 
cause of education and for the interests 
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of the people at large. I dismiss as 
unworthy of a reply the charge that 
the Church only cares for her schools as 
instruments of religious proselytism. 
She is probably the very last religious 
body in the nation which is open to 
such a charge.” These are the careful 
words of one whom no one ever dreamt of 
setting down as a partisan in the educa- 
tion movement, and who has spoken 
with enthusiasm of the work of school 
boards in his own diocese, at Manchester 
and Salford, “ still more at Burnley and 
Stockport, but most of all at Birming- 
ham.” A flavour of the Bishop’s broad 
and genial way of viewing the question 
would be a very welcome relief in the 
speeches and writings of Mr. Crosskey 
and his friends. Meantime, he has 
only to prove his case and he will have 
on his side a host of Churchmen. If the 
parsons are dealing treacherously under 
the present system, and using it for pro- 
selytism, we will lend him and his friends 
hearty help in bringing them to book. 
If this cannot be done under the present 
Acts (as I take leave at present to doubt) 
we will help.to carry a new Act. If it 
cannot be dene without making school 
boards universal, by all means let it be 
so—as indeed they may perfectly well 
become, under the Act as it stands. 
But further than this, I at least should 
refuse to go; because, as a Liberal, I 
will curtail as little as possible the 
powers given by Parliament to local 
bodies ; and experience has shown that 
these particular local bodies, the school 
boards, in practice deal wisely with this 
matter ; and, as an Englishman, I will 
resist, always and in all ways, the at- 
tempt to sever the secular from the re- 
ligious life of the nation, to keep religion 
and politics in separate boxes for na- 
tional consumption. It can’t be done 
in a family without disastrous conse. 
quences, and the nation is, or at any 
rate ought to be, only a big family. 
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That I am in the right here in speak- 
ing for many Churchmen has been sig. 
nally proved by the recent London 
School Board Elections. The complete 
defeat of the Church party was mainly 
owing to the aid which Churchmen 
gave to their opponents, at public meet- 
ings, and in the canvas, as well as by 
voting. And any similar attempt to 
make unworthy alliances, or to undo 
good work, or to hamper the free play, 
or to narrow the scope of the system, 
which we owe mainly to Mr. Forster, 
will, I hope, and fully believe, meet 
with the like fate in whatever part of 
the eccuntry it may break out. 

For the plain fact is, that, let Mr, 
Crosskey and his fri:nds protest never 
so loudly, the English people are satisfied 
that they have got a national system at 
last which is doing the work they wanted 
done—not without hitches and friction, 
thanks to the zealots of all Churches, to 
the ritualist parson, and the political 
Dissenter—steadily, progressively, and, 
on the whole, satisfactorily. There is 
no corner of the kingdom in which a 
child cannot now get, and is not 
steadily forced to get, the teaching 
which the nation thinks he should 
have, at a very moderate price, or 
gratuitously if he is proved to be desti- 
tute. There is no elementary school in 
the kingdom which is not under the 
supervision and control of the Educa- 
tion Department, a supervision and 
control of which no one who has had 
the least experience of it can deny the 
rigour. And so to querulous and 
angry questionings as to first principles, 
and taunts that we are trying to drive 
in double harness two which are an- 
tagonistic and mutually destructive, we 
can reply, “ Very well, solvitur ambu- 
lando,” thus far the coach has at any 
rate carried us without upsetting, and 
we are far on our journey. 


THomas Hvucues, 
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A MODERN GREEK WAR-SONG. 
7Q Avynpiv Kal Komrepdy oxabi pov. 


Tas song is a great favourite at the present day. It must be admitted that some 
of its lines are sufficiently bloodthirsty, but this need not make us overlook 
the love of country and of liberty which it breathes. And it was written 
luring the War of Independence, while the Turk was still in the land. At all 
events, however rough and crude, it reflects feelings which were once widespread, 
and still really exist. The band of the Student Volunteers at Athens were playing 
the air to which it is sung as they returned from a review last spring. This trans- 
lation, which is in the original metre, is taken, almost line for line, from a version 
which is current in certain popular collections, such as the ®wvi rov Tupvaiov, 
published at Athens in 1872. 


I. 


O supple-tempered, keenly-wounding blade of mine, 
And thou, my musket, fiery-mouthéd maid of mine, 
The Turkish monster slay shall ye, 
The tyrant Moslem flay shall ye! 
My country’s life renewing, 
My sword shall still be doing. 


II. 


Dark sword, what time I listen to thy swashing, 
And the loud crack, when thou, my gun, art flashing, 
When Turkish bodies strew the sod, 
And Moslems hallo to their God, 
That’s music to my hearing, 
That harvest I'd be shearing ! 


IIL, 


When lightning fills the sky and thunder’s roaring, 
In Northern gales when torrent rains are pourinz, 
Through narrow glens I wind my way, 
And clamber o’er the mountain gray. 
My country’s life renewing, 
My sword shall still be doing. 


IV. 
My native land, that I may see thee freed! O 
Christ, for thy Holy Name and Church and Credo! 
This doubly-sacred war to wage 
My life with rapture I'll engage. 
If I have lost that treasure, 
To live can be no pleasure. 
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v. 


The hour is come, the trumpet-note is ; 
With frantic joy the blood in me is flaring 
The bullet’s whizz, the cannon’s boom, 
Peals rattling prelude to their doom. 
With Turks about me dying, 
Glory to Greece! I’m crying. 


VI. 


The War-god’s battle-voice with fury fills me, 
My heart leaps up and boils, my spirit thrills me-! 
All bonds to despots I revoke, 
Trample and break the tyrant’s yoke. 
Though I should die to-morrow, 
I will have freedom thorough. 


VII. 


Heavens! What is here? With fire my bosom’s blazing ; 
My head is full of noise, my mind amazing ; 
My heart, as "fore some sudden change, 

Is shaken with convulsion strange. 
All lower life consuming, 
My spirit forth is fuming. 


VILL. 


Tehold the Greek, where Nature hath ordained him, 
To rend apart the bonds that late enchained him ! 
What second figure shall Earth see 
So nobly longing to be free? 
What chains that e’er have bound him 
Can long remain around him ? 


Ix, 


Hope and delight and rage and desperation, 
Love of my land, zeal for her queenly station, 
To war, as with a slogan-call, 
Wake up our hearts and spirits all. 
—Now to the things that charm me 
I run with joy to arm me. 


x. 


Long hid-in rocky clefts and thickets leavy 
Lest the profaning touch of Turk should reave ye, 
Evil-entreated arms of mine, 
Best treasure, dearest charms of mine, 
Come out once more, my plaything, 
And see the lovely dayspring ! 
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xi. 


Again my lean and well-girt waist receiveth 
Her panoply, wherein my heart believeth ; 
Two pistols in a lovely pair, 
Turned like twin bows and burnished fair ; 
And, for the bowman’s quiver, 
Powder-and-shot-receiver. 


XII. 






Sword, trusty sword, whose edge so swiftly slayeth, 
Whereon my heart’s last hope securely stayeth, 
Thy belt so firm my waist shall gird, 
And thou shalt swear the sacred word, 
To aid my whole endeavour, 
While thus I strive, for ever. 


XIII. 





Hands, firmly hold my gun, while from her hollow 
She sends the gleam that echoing thunders follow! 
Let this right arm, with steady aim, 
Kindle the spark that lights the flame, 
Shall pierce the heart instanter 
Of every Turkish vaunter! 


XIV. 






Themis and Nemesis direct my vision, 
And fetch me armour from the fields Elysian : 
Hermes, Poseidon, both agree 
With triumph high to honour me, 
As armed I onward rattle 
Following the god of battle. 


XV, 


Once more along the well-known course I’m fleeting, 
With dauntless breast all dangers bravely meeting ; 
I stoop not to the boundless show 
Of spoils, how rich sve’er they glow. 
On, to the endless glory 
That crowns my mortal story! 


XVI. 









As man I seek my rights in Nature’s charter ; 
A Greek, my country’s rights no more I'll barter; 
Hellene and Turk shall stand at bar 
For judgment from the Powers of War, 

And this new drama’s thund’ring 

Shall take the world with wond'ring. 
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XVII. 


The warrior’s foaming lips his fury vouching, 
His teeth he grinds, and like a lion couching, 
With “plop, plop, plop,” in broad platoon, 

He fires, the rocks re-echo soon, 
Then bounds, his dagger biting, 
Where myriads most are fighting. 


XVIII. 


*“o mortal life becomes the warrior’s mission ; 
In death he finds immortal blest fruition! 
My soul flies up amongst the saints, 
Hears all their prayers and patient plaints. 
In glory all upraise him, 
Eternal ages praise him. 


XIX. 


Then for my Country, of all names most dear to me, 
Since the first hour Creation’s light shone clear to me, 
Let Fortune lead me wheresoe’er, 
T’ll consecrate the arms I bear, 
And that I mean it truly 
The world shall witness duly. 


XX. 


Either to die in arms where honour bids me, 
Since friendly Death from Turkish thraldom rids me, 
Or tread the ground a freeman bold, 
By no man bought, to no man sold, 
A freeborn race begetting 
To keep me from forgetting. 


XXI. 


Glory to thee, my Country, onward moving! 
My life, my parents, wife and children loving, 
All are as nothing in my sight ; 
Thy sacred love subdues me quite : 
My sovereign queen I own thee, 
And in my bosom throne thee. 


XXII. 


The blood of innocents, my brethren slumb’ring ! 
Still bubbles round my feet, my path encumb’ring ; 
O sight of horror and dismay ! 
Then ruthless vengeance be the way! 
To the sword the Moslem nation! 
Fire to his habitation ! 
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XXIII. 


What time can expiate the cruel slaughter 
Of those whose blood has drenched the earth like water, 
Shed by the savage Ottoman? 
Though all great Ocean’s waters ran, 
’Twere little for dispersing 
The stains my Land is cursing. 


XXIV. 


I speak the word, and lo! another quaking, 
My head and heart with dire commotion shaking, 
My quivering body passes through ; 
My joints their work refuse to do; 
A dreadful awe comes o’er me; 
I cannot see before me. 


XXV. 


Pallas! thou know’st the wrong that I complain for ; 
Turn me not backward from the goal I strain for! 
Where’er a Turkish form I see, 
There let my holy victim be, 
My foe with hatred double 
My land and faith to trouble! 


XXVI. 


Yea, by the murder, impious and inglorious, 
Of our high patriarch, the saint Gregorius, 
Where’er my feet a path shall find, 
Till these moist orbs be sere and blind, 
Burning, slaying, pursuing, 
My sword shall still be doing. 


Lewis CAMPBELL. 





THE ELECTION FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


Tue election for the Presidency of the 
United States has given rise to more 
anxious comment than any event in 
the history of the Republic since the 
close of the Secession War. What 
the authors of the American constitu- 
tion intended to be an orderly, decisive 
expression of the people’s will, has be- 
come a controversy of an angry, painful 
character, affecting business interests in 
the commercial towns of America, inter- 
rupting manufacturing and agricultural 
pursuits, suspending in some states the 
ordinary operation of the laws and com- 
pelling the use of the standing army. 
For the past few weeks certain states 
have been on the verge of a conflict 
which threatened to be the re- 
newal of the civil war. Had such a 
conflict taken place, had blood been 
shed in Columbia, or New Orleans, or 
Tallahassee, no one could tell where it 
would end. For while the American 
people have all the respect for law and 
order, the good sense and the self-control, 
which generations of free institutions 
are apt to develop in a national cha- 
racter, they are not insensible to sudden, 
irresistible bursts of passion. The war 
for the Union came like a bolt out of 
the heavens, in the anger awakened by 
the firing on Fort Sumpter. The guns 
of Beauregard ended in a moment all the 
hopes, the plans, the patiently-matured 
compromises of the friends of peace. 
Those who remembered that instant 
transformation, not alone in the Northern 
but the Southern States, have watched, 
not without concern, the results and the 
complications of the centennial canvass. 
From day to day these complications 
have increased. The press despatches 
have given us a daily picture of each 
new and changing scene, and in the 
interest as to the result the real issues 
of the canvass have been overlooked. 
What the world sees is the strife of 


two aspirants for an empire—for the 
prize is four years of more power than 
is possessed by the Russian emperor— 
the command of an army and a navy, 
the control of a treasury, the patronag: 
of eighty thousand offices, the shaping 
of domestic and foreign relations, the 
dignity and authority if not the splen. 
dour of a throne, and the hope of living 
in the history of America with the great 
men who have founded and ruled th: 
American Republic. 

A contest for such a prize is an event 
of world-wide importance. It is 
matter for congratulation that a decade 
which has seen the mountains of Navarre 
the scene of bloody campaigns for a sue- 
cession, which has seen the plains 
France torn and desolated by a wa 
which came from the ambition of 
chief of an anxious dynasty, should se 
the American people resolved to dete! 
mine a question of succession witho 
an appeal to the sword. The memoria 
of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville ang! 
too fresh and dreary to make us fea 
any stumbling or drifting into war¢ 
the part of the American people. Eve 
if party passion were to rise to th 
height of the Sumpter and Manas: 
days, there is the best assurance 1 
peace in the character of the illustrio 
and resolute soldier who is now chie 
magistrate of the American Republig 
General Grant has seen too much 
war not to think with terror of hearin 
another gun fired in anger. He hag* 
been reputed as saying, with the Duk 
of Wellington, that nothing is more i#* 
be dreaded than a defeat unless it is 
victory. He remembers how the i 
decision, the helplessness, the timidit 
of Mr. Buchanan, the American Pres 
dent at the time of the secession 
South Carolina, contributed to the 
or at least to the over-confidence of t 
Southern leaders in the strength of the 
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own resources and the weakness of the 
North, which forced them to make war. 
President Grant has never permitted any 
one to doubt his intentions. Although 
his action has been the subject of 
censure, and although party passion has 
gone to the point of proposing his 
impeachment and removal from the 
presidency, calm observers of American 
affairs cannot but congratulate the Re- 
public that its executive power is in the 
hands of so just and firm a leader. The 
value of the proposed impeachment will 
be well understood by Americans when 
they remember that the gentleman who 
proposed it was one of the Northern 
men who at the outbreak of secession 
was anxious that New York city should 
wite its fortunes with the Southern 
Confederacy, and who deplored any 
attempt to prevent the sale of guns to 
the men who were forming the Southern 
amy. There will be no impeachment of 
the president. There will be no armed 
wnflict. The good sense of the Ameri- 
an people will prevent the one, the 
courageous foresight of the American 


mi president the other, even if, aa is hardly 


posible, partisans on either side should 
Muvoke that fearful arbitrament. 


»muigher issues involved in the election ? 
What is the meaning of this painful and 


«ag mexpected strife? What is the Demo- 


qatic party? What is the Republican 


‘ougatty ? What would result from the 


i@uvent of the Democratic party to 
7 What opinions, what hopes, 
vhat national or state interests are in 
;@uttagonism ? What, above all, will be 
he effect of this complication upon the 
grelfare of the American people and the 
@ability of republican institutions ? 
is The close of the war between the 
nited States and Mexico gave the 


+midiqormer nation a vast addition of terri- 


gory. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, one of the ceded Mexican 
ovinces, gave this territory a new 
walue. What in the ordinary course 
#! growth, even in rapidly-growing 
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America, would have been a generation 
or two in attracting attention as any- 
thing but an unknown, uninviting land, 
abandoned to wandering Indian tribes, 
mission-stations, trappers, hunters, and 
fishermen in the Pacific waters, became 
in a few years a rich, growing common. 
wealth, the pioneer of a group of com- 
monwealths. The taste for emigration 
to the Western States was revived by 
the emigration to California. The dis- 
covery of gold and precious metals in 
the region of the Nevada Mountains led 
to the well-founded belief that similar 
deposits would be found in the region 
of the Rocky Mountains, and even in 
the hills surrounding the upper waters 
of the Missouri. There were traditions 
of the treasure that Spanish set- 
tlers had found in Texas and New 
Mexico. As a consequence all this new 
territory, which under the ordinary con- 
ditions of American growth would have 
remained dormant for half a century, 
became an El Dorado, a coveted land. 
In time it would emerge from its 
territorial condition and become con- 
stituent and sovereign commonwealths 
of the Union. The question arose, 
Should the new states be free or 
slave? If it were left to the natural pro- 
gress of emigration, as a large majority 
of settlers came from the Northern 
States or European countries, they would 
become free. The slaveholders insisted 
that laws should be passed giving them 
one-half of the territories, in which 
slavery would be legal, or permitting 
them to carry their slaves where they 
pleased. Their opponents claimed that 
the federal power, while not interfering 
with the existence of slavery in the 
slave states, should prevent its exten- 
sion, and should pass laws dedicating 
all the new territories to freedom. This 
claim was the foundation of the Repub- 
lican party which came into existence 
about twenty years ago, owing its name, 
and to a large extent its organisation 
and its discipline, to the late Senator 
Sumner. It has preserved its name, 
its organisation, and its discipline to 
the present day. 

The war gave it a great access of 
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numbers from Democrats who believed 
in the earnest prosecution of the war. 
Among those who came on this ground, 
were General Grant, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Mr. Pierrepoint, the minister to Eng- 
land, General Dix, General Butler, Mr. 
Cushing, the minister to Spain, ex- 
President Johnson, and others, whose 
names are well known in the political 
history of America. In time, therefore, 
the Republican party came to number 
all who were in favour of the war, all 
who believed in sustaining the results of 
the war, all who denied the old dogma 
that states had rights paramount to 
the central power, all who favoured a 
strong centralized administration at 
Washington. It embraced that portion 
of the American people who felt that 
slavery was a crime, a political dis- 
ease, an injury to North and South, 
to master as well as slave, who believed 
also that the republic should be one 
and indivisible, and that whoever aimed 
to sever that bond or to weaken it, was 
an enemy tothe couniry. They believed 
that the greatness of America could 
only be found in the union of the 
American states, and that if secession 
were to be tolerated as a political expe- 
dient, or as a possible contingency, the 
republic would fall into the dismal condi- 
tion of the Spanish American republics 
about the equator. They feared that in- 
stead of two confederacies, one North and 
one South, there would soon be a dozen. 
Foreign intervention would come, as it 
did come to Mexico. The same power 
which seated an Austrian prince on 
the throne of the Montezumas might 
find another prince for Texas or Georgia. 
Wars, standing armies, questions of 
boundaries, conflicting tarifls, the spread 
of slavery were certain to come if the 
controversy with the South ended with- 
out the emancipation of the slave and 
the consolidation of the Union. 

The Democratic party took its rise in 
those divisions of sentiment which pre- 
vailed in the United States after the 
French Revolution. Hamilton and his 
friends were in favour of keeping the 
new Republic close to the English 
model. For this reason they preferred 
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a president with special prerogatives, 
holding office for life, or for a long 
term of years, They preferred a senate 
depending upon the States, and not 
directly upon the people; whox 
members would serve for longer terms 
than the representatives—an imitation of 
the House of Lords. They were anxious 
to surround the office of the president 
with forms and ceremonies which 
they deemed becoming to a station 
so exalted. The opponents of Hamil. 
ton, under Jefferson, were in favour of 
giving sovereign rights to the state, 
and limiting the power of the national 
government, of diminishing the pr 
rogatives of the president and the 
senate, of doing away with all forms 
and ceremonies in the presidential 
office, of making the government 
purely democratic. Jefferson had spent 
some time in France before the 
French Revolution, and became 2 
believer in the ideas of the French 
Republicans. Out of these discussions 
the Democratic party arose. As the 
slavery question took shape the Demo 
cratic party—mainly because those who jj” 
directed its organisation and its dis 3” 
cipline were from the South—gradually 
became the party which defended the 
rights of the slaveholders. Senator 
Douglas of Illinois, who ran for presi- (iS 
dent against Lincoln, endeavoured to 

free it from their control. But they 
would not permit it, and overthrew 
Douglas in his canvass for the 
presidency. The Southern leaden 
made their democracy a name fo 
devotion to slavery. The Northem 
section divided, a large fragment gomg 
over to the Republicans on the war 
issue. Mr. Douglas died in the fim 
months of the war, or he would 
doubt have followed. So far as the 
Democratic party held its organisationg 
in the Northern States during the wat, 
its influence was against Mr. Lincoli 
and his efforts to suppress the rebellion 
Even in 1864 the Democratic genenl 
convention nominated General M ‘Clellas 
for president upon a platform whid 
declared that the war was a failure 
Of this convention Mr. Tilden was 
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leading member. Since the war the 
‘onfederates have governed the Demo- 
matic organisation in the South. In the 
North the party has gained accessions 
from many causes: the disappointed 
wmbition of leading Republicans, like 
Mr, Greeley and Mr. Chase ; a desire 
fr change ; a belief that change would 
bring reform. But the party is virtu- 
aly where it was when the war began, 
aud stronger than before the war. For 
vhile in the Southern States the de- 
{at of the Confederacy made every con- 
federate a Democrat, in the Northern 
States the party has two important ele- 
nents — whose discipline is perfect — 
the Irish vote and the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


The question may be asked, Why is it 


that with the overthrow of the Southern 
Confederacy and the proclamation of 
peace the two parties, so far as their 
wlations to the war were concerned, 
should not have terminated their work ? 
Since there was peace in name, why 
should there not be peace in fact? 
Why should not painful memories be 
buried? Why should not the Ame- 
devote themselves to 
new questions — questions concerning 
the honour, the prosperity, and the 
development of the country? Why 
should not the principles of free trade, 
in which the intelligence of America 
more and more believes, become a part 
of the national system? Why should 
not the commerce of the Republic, the 
manufactures, the special industries of 
the South, the mining interests of the 
West, so rich, so necessary to mankind, 
become the special care of the leaders 
of polities? Why should not the finan- 
cal condition of the Southern States, 
whose credit is in deplorable contrast 
With the stainless credit of the national 
government, be redeemed? There is 
uo country in the world which presents 
% many problems to the statesman as 
America, The burdens of the older coun- 
tries do not rest upon its people. They are 
hot required to have a large army or a 
navy. They have no far-reaching empires 
to watch and defend. They are practically 
free from invasion, On the southern 
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border is a republic which is gradually 
gravitating towards them. On their 
northern border is a colony containing 
a fragment of their population. For 
them there is no Eastern Question, no 
guarantees of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
no powerful classes whose vested 
interests and long-established rights 
make every problem of reform as dis- 
tasteful as an operation in surgery. And 
if there should be, as there no doubt is, 
difficulty about labour, wages, and the 
condition of the poor, there are the vast 
territories within a few days’ ride of the 
Atlantic, where a hundred millions of 
men could find work without crowding 
each other any more than in England or 
France. Why is it then that with all 
these duties and opportunities, with so 
clear and broad a field for statesman- 
ship and patriotism, the parties in 
America should divide themselves upon 
the burning issues of the war, upon 
questions which can only arouse the 
worst passions? The answer to these 
questions is the best explanation that 
can be given of the recent canvass for 
the presidency, and of the complications 
which have succeeded it, and which are 
viewed with so much alarm by all who 
wish well to America and to free in- 
stitutions in every land. 

The surrender of General Lee de- 
volved strange conditions upon the 
North and the South. If the war was 
really a rebellion, then defeat imposed 
upon the defeated the consequences of 
rebellion. In the Southern ranks was 
despair. A Virginian, old in years, 
whose life had been a crusade against 
the Union and in favour of slavery— 
who had been invited by Beauregard, 
as a mark of distinction, to fire the first 
gun against Fort Sumpter, committed 
suicide. Although past the limit given 
by the Psalmist to human life, he would 
not survive the lost cause. Daniel of 
Richmond, who edited the representa- 
tive journal of the South, a man of 
delicate and lofty genius, now quite 
forgotten, died from grief, as his friends 
believed, when the fall of Richmond 
was inevitable. Mr. Davis and his 
cabinet fled into the wilderness. The 
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forlorn and undaunted president was 
captured in the woods like a stag at 
bay. Some of his followers found 
shelter in the West Indies, in Canada, 
in Great Britain. The Southern 
leaders expected nothing from the 
North, not even their lives. There 
was scarcely a commander who sur- 
rendered at Appomattox who did not 
expect to be tried for treason. There 
was a truculent feeling in some parts 
of the North which demanded that 
“treason should be made odious,” that 
“traitors should be punished.” This 
feeling, narrow and limited at first, found 
new life when Mr. Lincoln was mur- 
dered. The president who took Lincoln’s 
place pandered to it. He would have 
tried General Lee for treason but for 
the protest of General Grant, who, 
having paroled Lee, threatened to resign 
his commission as the head of the army 
if that parole were violated. To General 
Grant it is due in a large degree that 
there were no trials for treason. For, 
if Lee could not be reached, all who 
served under him were safe. Mr. Davis 


was imprisoned, but this was because, 


at the time of his capture, there were 
allegations that he knew of the pro- 
posed assassination of Lincoln. As 
soon as this story was seen to be pre- 
posterous and incredible, his release 
was a matter of time. His imprison- 
ment was simply detention in one of 
the most salubrious forts on the coast 
of Virginia. With his release passed 
away all possibility of any punishment 
for treason, either by confiscation, im- 
prisonment, or death. 

The Southern leaders came out of 
the war in a mood which made any fate 
welcome that was not the fate imposed 
by law upon unsuccessful rebellion. 
They had only to turn their swords 
into pruning-hooks and follow the ways 
of peace. If they had been wise, they 
would have accepted the magnanimity 
of the North in the spirit in which it 
was intended ; they would have united 
with the Northern statesmen in solving 
the extraordinary and embarrassing 
problem involved in the emancipation 
of the slaves. No calm observer of 
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American history can look back upon 
the political situation in 1865 without 
seeing that the Southern men—even the 
men who had created and commanded 
the Confederacy—could have regained a 
political influence even greater than that 
which the war had taken away, if pas- 
sion had yielded to prudence, if patriot- 
ism had not been forgotten in revenge, 
It is said now in many American 
journals, that the policy of the successful 
North towards the Confederate leaders 
has been the policy of wanton, deliberate 
oppression, like the policy of Russia 
towards Poland, or of Turkey towards 
Bulgaria. But nothing could be 
more untrue. We are told, for in- 
stance, that giving the slaves the 
suffrage, and thus placing them on a 
political equality with their masters, 
was an act of tyranny. Even con- 
ceding this conclusion for the sake of 
the argument, we find that at the close 
of the war there was no disposition on 
the part of the Republicans to give the 
slaves the suffrage. President Lincoln, 
writing at a time when the success of 
the North was assured, said to the first 
Republican Governor of Louisiana, “You 
are about to have a convention which, 
among other things, will probably de- 
fine the elective franchise. I barely 
suggest for your private consideration 
whether some of the coloured people 
may not be let in—as, for instance, the 
very intelligent, and especially those who 
have fought gallantly in ourranks. They 
would probably help, in some trying time 
to come, to keep the jewel of liberty in 
the family of freedom.” In other words, 
Mr. Lincoln was in favour of a suffrage 
based upon education and military ser 
vice. He did not desire universal suf- 
frage. In this he was sustained by the 
bulk of his party. A few distinguished 
and advanced Republicans, like Wendell 
Phillips, Charles Sumner, and Thaddeus 
Stevens, believed in universal suffrage 
as the necessary result of emancipation. 
But Republican leaders, with far more 
political authority, Senator Seward, 
Senator Morton, Mr. Greeley, and 
others, were in harmony with Mr. 
Lincoln. Their intention was to edu- 
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cate the negro, to enable him to stand 
alone ; to teach him habits of reliance, 
thrift, and self-respect, and to give him 
the suffrage only as he became fit for it. 

Why then was universal suffrage im- 
posed upon the South? Why were the 
conservative and wise counsels of Lin- 
coln, Greeley, and others set aside, and 
the slaves lifted to a political equality 
with their masters? It was because the 
Southern leaders, instead of accepting 
peace, continued the war. They com- 
pelled universal suffrage as a war 
measure. 

This conclusion may be challenged by 
those who look at American politics as it 
appears in the heat of a canvass for the 
presidency. But to form an intelligent 
comprehension of the issues involved 
in the recent canvass in America, we 
must study the situation at the close of 
the war, for it was then that this 
canvass between Hayes and Tilden 
began. We repeat, then, that the fatal 
error of the Southern leaders after they 
discovered that they were not to be 
tried for treason, and their lives put in 
jeopardy, was in continuing the war—a 
war against every Northern idea, against 
every Northern man who belonged to 
the Republican party, against every mea- 
sure of the Republican majority so far 
as the South was concerned. The North, 
at the close of the war, divided the 
South into military districts—a most 
necessary and conservative measure, in- 
tended to aid the black and the white 
in reconstructing society. The South 
declaimed against military rule as a 
tyranny, although many leaders wish the 
generals had remained five years longer. 
The government established a Freed- 
man’s Bureau. This was a branch of 
the civil service intended to found 
schools for the negroes, to help them 
in studying agriculture and various in- 
dustries. There was never a more 
beneficent scheme. It was not a tax 
upon the South, but upon the general 
government. It did not interfere with 
the planters, but it did try to give 
some poor recompence to the negro 
for his sufferings and his slavery, to 
make him an intelligent working man, 
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obeying the laws, and earning bread for 
himself and his children. The South 
made war upon the Freedman’s Bureau. 
Teachers were mobbed and maltreated, 
school-houses were burned, and from 
Southern journals, as well as from those 
who sympathised with them in the 
North, the cry arose that the Freedman’s 
Bureau was another form of oppression, 
that it was an iniquitous, unholy pro- 
ceeding, and that the “ Radicals would 
never stop until every nigger was com- 
pelled to marry a white woman.” Many 
white men from the North went into 
the South at the close of the war. 
Slavery was at an end, and they could 
live in a free society. The climate was 
temperate and inviting. The lands 
were rich andcheap. Farmers who had 
battled with Maine winters and tilled 
the granite soil of Vermont looked with 
longing eyes upon lands where the snow 
rarely fell, where winter was as genial 
as on the Mediterranean, where the 
orange and the fig flourished in rich and 
sunny profusion, where the soil gave 
double crops of corn. Slavery had 
made the South a forbidden and ro- 
mantic land, for before the war any 
Northern man who ventured to express 
opinions contrary to Southern ideas, 
who dared to say aloud, for instance, 
that slavery was a sin, and that all men, 
black and white, should be free, would 
have been maltreated, banished, prob- 
ably killed. The war ended this, and 
many Northern Republicans hurried 
into the South. If the Southern 
leaders had been wise, they would have 
welcomed this emigration. They 
wanted money, and labour, and popu- 
lation. The Northern men came as 
friends, and they sorely needed friends. 
If this emigration had been encouraged, 
the new men who sought homes in the 
Carolinas, in Alabama, and Mississipi, 
would in twenty years have made these 
states as rich and great as Ohio and 
Illinois. The Southern leaders made 
war upon the Northern men. They 
called them “carpet-baggers,” adven- 
turers, refugees from prison, who came 
to plunder the South—a South, be it 
remembered, that, because of the war, 
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was almost as poor as Siberia. When 
it was said that Georgia was as free to 
Americans as Michigan, the answer 
was: “Let the Northern men come if 
they want to work, and keep out of 
politics, and leave the negroes alone. 
Then only they are welcome.” In other 
words, no Northern Republican was 
welcomed in the South unless he sur- 
rendered his self-respect, unless he un- 
manned himself. Otherwise he was out- 
lawed. His children were insulted in 
school ; he was fortunate if he was not 
insulted in church. Sometimes he was 
mobbed, sometimes he was killed. Bands 
of knavish spirits, masked and armed 
under a military discipline, secret 
societies who met in the woods fell 
upon him at night, and either drove him 
out of the country or murdered him 
in cold blood. Reports to Congress 
are filled with evidence of this charac- 
ter, and the word “ carpet-bagger” has 
passed into the common speech of 
American life as the Southern man’s 
expression of hatred for the North- 
ern immigrant. As a consequence, 
therefore, Northern men, when they 
seek new homes, go to the West. Their 
labour, their capital, their ingenuity are 
lost to the South ; and as an observer 
of American affairs said in a New York 
journal recently, the invention of the 
term “carpet-bagger” “has cost the 
Southern states a hundred million of 
dollars.” The war upon the Northern 
men and the negro has not been more 
severe than the war upon any Southern 
man who dared to accept Republican 
principles. In a few cases Southern men 
who had held high place in the Con- 
federacy became Republicans. The 
famous General Longstreet is an illus- 
tration. General Longstreet was one 
of the most distinguished of the 
Southern chieftains. When Lee sur- 
rendered he was next to him in com- 
mand. From the beginning of the war 
to the end he showed himself a true 
soldier. Yet because he avowed his 
belief that the Republican party offered 
the South its only means of resuscita- 
tion, he became a social outlaw. There 
is, perhaps, no rame in the South so 


detested as that of Longstreet. No 
one questions his honesty, his sincerity, 
or his courage. He has chosen as a 
free man to express opinions unwel- 
come to his former associates and 
friends. His services, his genius, his 
loyalty, his very wounds are forgotten, 
and the South, whose soldiers he 
commanded on many a_battle-field, 
and for whose sake he shed his blood, 
now despises and disowns him. 
Wherever a Southern man has followed 
the same example, he has met with the 
same fate. 

These are not exceptional illustra- 
tions, but a cold statement of what for 
ten years has been the policy of the 
South. It was the policy of war, of 
continued war, of war that would accept 
no peace until the political fortunes of 
the Republic were in the hands of a 
President and a Congress, chosen by the 
Southern votes, and the votes of those 
same allies in the North, who declared 
in convention, nine months before Lee 
surrendered, that the war against the 
South was a “ failure.” 

Let us now look at the tables of votes, 
as we find them in the American news- 
papers and see what story they tell as 
far as the Southern States are concerned. 
Take Georgia. In 1870, according to 
the census, the population of Georgia 
embraced 638,926 whites and 545,142 
blacks, Georgia gives a majority of 
about 81,000 for Tilden,! and yet a few 
years ago it elected a Republican for 
Governor. The preponderance of white 
over black would in the ordinary course 
of events, with the present policy of 
the Southern whites, give this state to 
the democracy. But there is no com- 
bination of circumstances known to the 
present condition of American politics 
that would give Mr. Tilden a majority 
of 81,000 in Georgia. Yet Georgia is 
one of the states whose vote is un- 
challenged. How isit that this majority 

1 In the estimates of majorities for Hayes 
and Tilden, the writer has taken the latest 
reports from the New York journals. In no 
case are these estimates official. There is, 
however, rarely any material difference be- 
tween the estimate of a leading newspaper 
and the final count of the returning board. 
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has been gained? By the Southern 
Democratic leaders carrying out the war 
policy, by making any political opposi- 
tion impossible, by resolving that there 
shall be no rest, no peace, until they 
are in power. They have resolved 
that there shall be no Republican 
party in Georgia. One American 
writer of high authority, whose 
sympathies are with the Democrats, 
says that within five years 25,000 
negroes have left Georgia, having been 
compelled to leave by coercive laws, 
by imposing severe punishments for 
trivial offences, by excluding them from 
the jury, by making it impossible for 
them to vote in some counties. There 
was a “peaceable” election in Georgia, 
because the Democrats had it all their 
own way. So a majority of 81,000 was 
within their reach. It was a “ peace- 
able” election, but no one can say that, 
under an honest observance of the con- 
stitutional enactment giving universal 
sufirage, it was a fair election, in any 
sense that election by a majority intended 
by the law. Take Alabama. There 
are no official figures of the majority 
given in this state to Tilden,—but it is 
put down at 35,000. In Alabama, the 
census showed 521,384 whites and 
475,510 negroes. In 1872 it gave the 
Republican governor 8,487 majority 
out of a total vote of 171,705. How is it 
that this majority in four years has been 
transformed into 35,000 for the De- 
mocrats? By the intimidation that was 
so successful in Georgia. So it has 
been in North Carolina, where there is 
a large section of white Mepublicans. 
The Chairman of the Republic orga- 
nisation in that state, has challenged 
the return of Tilden electors on the 
ground of fraud. Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Virginia, have been “captured” 
by the Democrats. In each of these 
states, and especially in Arkansas and 
Mississippi, the negro vote fairly cast 
is so large as to give the Republicans 
a majority, or a fair chance for a 
majority. In Florida and Louisiana, 
two of the states now in question before 
Congress, the preponderance of the 
negro population makes them as surely 


republican as Vermont and Minnesota. 
South Carolina should be the most 
republican of all states. Large sections 
of South Carolina are given to the 
cultivation of rice and sea-island cotton. 
These staples grow in low malarious 
regions where white men cannot live, 
where only black labour is possible, 
where the population is largely black. 
As a consequence the blacks far out- 
number the whites, and in every election 
since the war they have carried the 
state for the Republicans. The white 
men in South Carolina are able men, 
with wide knowledge of politics,—men 
of courage and ambition. Before the 
war, their state was one of the most 
aggressive in the Union. It was 
South Carolina which forced the war 
of secession, and when we remember 
the men who ruled the state in the 
past, we can well imagine the chagrin 
with which they have viewed the negro 
ascendency. How to break that power 
has been their aim for ten years. The 
negro vote is so large, however, and it 
has held together with such tenacity 
that thus far the effort has failed. It 
can only succeed by revolution, or by a 
complete change in the conditions of 
Southern politics. 

What then does Tilden represent in 
the electoral college? The “solid 
South,” the electoral votes of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, carried by 
the preponderance of the Irish, and the 
Roman Catholic vote of New York city 
and Indiana, which has always had a 
large Southern vote, so large at one 
time during the war as to place that 
state almost in the attitude of secession 
by refusing to vote supplies for the war. 
The “solid South,” and the processes 
by which it has been solidified have 
been explained. Of the Southern States, 
Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Texas, 
and Georgia, and perhaps Virginia, have 
voted for Mr. Tilden upon a fair vote, as 
was intended by the constitution. In 
some of these states, such as Texas and 
Georgia, the Republicans had no 
organisation and made no effort. As a 
result Mr. Tilden’s majorities in these 
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states are large. The other Southern 
States—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana—have voted for Hayes, 
if they have voted at all as was intended 
by the constitution. The electoral votes 
of four of these states will be counted 
for Tilden, and the friends of that 
gentleman insist that he shall receive 
them all. The practical question, there- 
fore, which this claim presents to the 
Northern people is: Will they permit 
the Southern leaders, who have never 
ceased a policy of war since the surrender 
of their armies, and the assurance that 
they would not be tried for treason, to 
seize the executive machinery of certain 
states in which they are in a minority, 
and the executive machinery of the 
national government ? 

Let this be made clearer by showing 
upon what the support of Mr. Hayes 
rests. His vote is thus reported in the 
New York journals :— 
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This represents all the Northern and 
Western States, except the four which 
voted for Tilden, as follows :— 


Connecticut ... ; 2,900 majority. 
New Jersey ... --» 12,438 
New York ... 32,989 
Indiana ee --- 6,665 


9? 


The votes of these four states represent 
exceptional conditions in the United 
States. Indiana, as has been said, was 
during the war the only Union State 
whose sentiment was Southern enough 
to decline at one time to vote supplies 
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to the Northern armies. Consequently 
Indiana would naturally lean towards 
the South in a battle for “ Southern 
Rights.” The votes of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut were 
swayed by the influence of the Irish 
population and the Roman Catholic 
Church—more powerful in New York 
city than in any other. Connecticut is 
within an hour’s ride of New York 
city, and is one of the reservoirs for its 
redundant population. The two largest 
cities of New Jersey are as near to New 
York as Lambeth and Greenwich to 
Westminster, and as much a part of 
the American metropolis, as these are 
a part of the English metropolis. We 
see the power of New York city when 
we read that it gave Tilden a majority 
of more than 53,000 out of a poll of 
170,000 votes. Thus while the State 
of New York outside of the city voted 
for Hayes, the city vote, overbalancing 
the vote of the state, gave him the 
state electors by a majority of 32,989. 
This was the influence of the Irish vote 
and of the Roman Catholic Church, 
We use the name of the Church in this 
relation, because wherever the [Irish . 
Protestants have settled in the United 
States, they have voted the Republican 
ticket. This is seen in the vote of 
Philadelphia, a city with a large Irish 
Protestant population, and one of the 
few large cities which gave a Republican 
majority. Therefore, eliminating the 
Irish and Roman Catholic influence, 
which, as the figures show, turned the 
balance in New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, and the old Confederate 
feeling which was able to carry Indiana 
for Tilden by a small majority, we have 
the United North and West for Hayes, 
Beginning with Maine, on the North 
Atlantic, and sweeping over to Oregon 
and California, on the Pacific, we have 
an unbroken column for Hayes. To 
those who know America, this is a 
pregnant fact. It means that the states 
where corn grows—where coal and iron, 
gold and silver are found—the states 
which represent the wealth, the enter- 
prise, and the industry of the Republic, 
the states where the largest part of the 
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national revenue is gathered, the states 
where education, railways, and tele- 

phs are advanced—the free states, 
who fought and won the war for the 
Union, have voted for Hayes. If the 
franchise were untrammelled in the Gulf 
and South Atlantic states, we might 
also add that the men who have raised 
cotton and rice and sugar voted for 
Hayes. In other words, the more 
closely these figures are studied, look- 
ing at America as she really is, the 
more clearly it appears that, in spite of 
the cries of “reform” and “Southern 
misrule,” the ruling sentiment of the 
United States is still with the Republi- 
can party. 

These figures show that the people 
of the North did not permit the cries 
of “reform” and “Southern misrule” 
to divert them from the real issue—the 
war policy of the South. Such cries 
belong to the literature, the comedy of 
the canvass. Reform will never come 
by the triumph of one party or another, 
but by the education and elevation of 
the people. In that respect America 
improves every year, and her civil 
government is an efficient and thrifty 
government, As fur “Southern mis- 
rule,” the fault is with the Southern 
leaders themselves, who, instead of 
winning the confidence of the negro, 
and inducing Northern men of cha- 
racter to make their homes with 
them, threw the governments into the 
hands of an inferior and an alien 
outlawed class. There is no reason 
why the Southern States should not 
now have a large and constantly-increas- 
ing population from the Northern 
States. There is no reason why men 
like Wade Hampton and his fellows, 
had they been wise, should not have 
given their people as good governments 
as Ohio or Kansas. The “ Southern 
misrule,” about which so much has 
been said in canvass, is one of the 
results of the policy of the Southern 
leaders. There was no desire on the 
part of the North to misgovern the 
South. But if the Southern men, in 
their madness, threw away their in- 
fluence over the negro, and ostracized 
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every self-respecting Republican who 
came from the North, what could be 
expected but the triumph of adven- 
turers? If the Southern leaders had 
accepted the Northern overtures in the 
spirit in which they were made in 1865, 
there would be no pretext for the cry 
of “Southern misrule”—a cry which 
lost its potency in the North, because 
it was accompanied with bulletins of 
massacres like those at New Orleans, 
Memphis, and Hamburg, and stories 
of midnight pillage and assassination 
on the part of the very men. who were 
asking the sympathy of the nation. 
Looking at the canvass from the 
highest point of view, even with 
all sympathy and respect for the 
Republican party, it would be better 
for the welfare of the United States 
if Mr. Tilden should be declared 
President—even if he is, as a careful 
examination of the canvass indicates, the 
choice of the minority of the American 
people. America has had four Presi- 
dents who did not receive a majority of 
the votes. John Quincy Adams was 
chosen President by the House although 
he had 47,578 votes less than Andrew 
Jackson, and 141,930 less than his 
three competitors. The result was that 
Jackson came into power at the next 
election, and remained for eight years. 
General Taylor had 152,092 votes less 
than Mr. Cass and Mr. Van Burer, but 
his party was defeated at the next 
election by an overwhelming vote. Mr. 
Buchanan received 369,553 votes less 
than General Fremont and Mr. Fillmer, 
and even Mr. Lincoln had 747,289 votes 
less than his three opponents. So that 
if Mr. Tilden should become President 
as the choice of the minority of the 
American people, and such he would be, 
there would be no harm to the Republic. 
He is a shrewd, safe, able man, trained 
in the law, educated in the hard com- 
mon-sense school of New York city. 
No one knows so well the advantages of 
conciliation and fair play in the man- 
agement of a trust so momentous as 
the Presidency. The Democrats in 
power would be compelled to accept 
and confirm all that the Republicans 
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have done in sixteen years, just as 
Lord Beaconsfield and his followers 
have been compelled to accept the 
“heroic policy” of the Gladstone ad- 
ministrations. The Southern leaders 
who have been assailing every measure 
of the North since the close of the war 
would find that their efforts were hope- 
less, that the constitutional amendments 
were insurmountable; and that the 
achievements of the Republican party 
—the union, emancipation, universal 
suffrage, the sanctity of credit—were 
“whole as the marble, founded as the 
rock.” Those who have been impatient 
for a change as the precursor of a millen- 
nium of reform, would be as much dis- 
appointed as the enemies of Walpole, 
who, as Macaulay expresses it, expected 
when that statesman fell from power 
that it was the business of his successor 
“to abolish faro banks and masquerades, 
to stint the young Duke of Marlborough 
to a bottle of brandy a day, and to pre- 
vail on Lady Vane to be content with 
three lovers at atime.” The discipline 
of the opposition would be a great ad- 
vantage to the Republicans. Mr. 
Tilden, as President, would be com- 
pelled to lean on their patriotism and 
good-will. The Democrat leaders in the 
South would then learn that it is much 
better to give the negro equality than to 
banish, him as they have done in Georgia, 
or shoot him, as has been so often the 
ease in Louisiana or South Carolina. 
Once that the Southern men learned 
this lesson, we might indulge the 
hope that the war and its issues 
would pass from our politics. There 
would be a new division of parties, 
Free trade would become an issue, and a 
successful issue. The incongruities and 
embarrassments of the electoral system 
would be removed. The government 
would become more an expression of the 
popular will. The Presidency would be 
shorn of many of its dangerous preroga- 
tives, such, for instance, as the right to 
dismiss eighty thousand civil servants of 
the government in an hour. The Senate, 
which has, since the war, hecome an 
object of anxiety to all who believe in 
Republican principles, would be re- 
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modelled. The Republican party, 
naturally aggressive, progressive, the 
party of thought and action, would no 
longer be on the defensive. Mr. Tilden’s 
grotesque coalition of Catholicism, 
Fenianism and Secessionism, would 
dissolve, and when the canvass of 1880 
opened, it would be for higher and 
nobler aims than those which have 
degraded the canvass of 1876, and 
brought a new scandal upon Republican 
institutions. 

For it cannot be too earnestly said 
that the contest of the Southern leaders, 
no matter who is now declared President, 
can only be a losing contest. When 
General Grant said the other day 
to a reporter that “we should have 
peace if we had to fight for it,” 
he expressed the thought of the 
North. Whether for good or ill, 
whether administrations are Democratic 
or Republican, the Northern men and 
Northern ideas will control the American 
Republic. If these results were for a 
moment in peril there would be an- 
other uprising, as when Beauregard fired 
on Sumpter. It is because they 
have seemed to be in 
that the Northern, the Middle, and 
the Western States, with the excep- 
tion of the Irish and Roman Ca- 
tholic province on New York Island, 
and the old. Confederate colony in 
Indiana, have voted for Hayes. In other 
words, the wealth, the industry of 
the country, the payers of taxes, the 
tillers of the soil, the dwellers in 
farming regions, the white men who 
plant corn, and the black men who 
plant cotton, are united. They are 
strong enough not to fear any adminis- 
tration, and this is the reason they 
accepted so cheerfully the premature an- 
nouncement of the election of Tilden. 
This, too, is why they will accept with 
cheerfulness and loyalty Mr. Tilden’s 
Presidency, if the forms of Congress 
should briug it about. There seems no 
other issue as the matter now stands. 
The electoral returns must go to the 
House. That body will exercise its un- 
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majority will elect Mr. Tilden. If the 
laws permit such a result it will be 
accepted, although the best part of the 
American people will regard him as a 
minority President. The Republican 
party will go out of power, after a career 
which will grow more and more splendid 
as time goes on. This party saved the 
Union and emancipated the slave. It 
not only sustained an enormous debt, 
but in ten years has paid a good 
share of the principal. It has la- 
boured to give justice and equal rights 
to all. While achieving these difficult 
labours at home, it has not forgotten its 
obligations abroad. The relations of 
America with other powers have never 
been so just and friendly as during the 
administration of President Grant. 
With temptations to win territory in 
Mexico and Spain, and many grievances 
with both nations which would have 
been a justifiable pretext for a powerful 
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and ambitious ruler, the President has 
kept the peace. With the temptation 
to embroil America and England, and in 
so doing win that very Irish vote which 
gave Mr. Tilden New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut, General Grant’s policy 
has brought England and America into 
closer and more affectionate relations than 
have been known since the colonial days, 
What this may even yet bring no one 
cansay. But in a time when we hear 
of Slav and other nationalities, preaching 
crusades against the peace of the world, 
when we read of German unity, and 
Slavic unity, and sympathies of race and 
religion, it should not be unpleasing 
to England to feel that the mighty 
Republic she called into being, was 
never so friendly as now. That fact 
the world will owe to the Republican 
party and the administration of General 
Grant. 


An American REPUBLICAN, 





LETTY’S GLOBE,' 
OR SOME IRREGULARITIES IN A FIRST LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Wuen Letty had scarce pass’d her third glad year, 
And her young artless words began to flow, 

One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 

Of the wide Earth, that she might mark and know 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 

She patted all the world; old Empires peep’d 
Between her baby-fingers ; her soft hand 

Was welcome at all frontiers; how she leap’d, 
And laugh’d, and prattled, in her pride of bliss! 
But when we turn’d her sweet unlearned eye 

On our own Isle, she rais’d a joyous cry, 

“O yes! I see it, Letty’s home is there!” 

And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair. 


CuHarLes TENNYSON TURNER. 


1 This charming Sonnet was inaccurately given in the December 
number, It is now reprinted correctly. 


ERRATUM. 
Page 199—line 32, for ‘‘ Fourth Eclogue,” read ‘Tenth Eclogue.” 





